











Sex and Religion in the Kinsey Report 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE FINDINGS of the Kinsey Report are not as disturbing as the pre- 

suppositions upon which the inquiry into the sexual habits of Ameri- 
can females is initiated and the conclusions which Kinsley thinks are 
prompted by his evidence. The evidence may be disturbing but not 
surprising, at least to those who have been close to the younger genera- 
tions and knew that they were freer in their sexual relations than past 
generations; and that this freedom included what the young people 
defined as “heavy petting.” Even the degree of extra-marital sexual 
relations among females could have been surmised by the differences in 
the situation after the first and second world wars, for the number of 
divorces due to adultery on the part of the wife had greatly increased 
after the second, as compared with the first war, according to the testi- 
mony of the courts. It is of course disturbing to find this further evidence 
of the decay of the family. But Kinsey’s rejoicing over the result is more 
disturbing; as are the ruling presuppositions of his inquiry which prompt 
his satisfaction. The basic presupposition is that men and women face 
a rather purely physiological problem in their sex life. They must find 
sufficient “outlets” for their sexual urge. The traditional “inhibitions” 
and restraints must be brushed aside to accomplish this emancipation. 
The purely physiological approach is related to the conviction that we 
are dealing merely with the “human animal.” Kinsey refers in innum- 
erable instances to analogies between the sex practices of humans and 
“infra-human mammals” without once calling attention to uniquely 
human characteristics in man’s sexual life, except purely physiological 
ones. The fact that human beings are persons in whom a whole hierarchy 
of values and ends can be related to, and superimposed upon, the natural 
basis of their life; and that they must try to preserve a creative unity 
between the various levels of their existence: this obvious and important 
fact is obscured or denied in Kinsey’s consistent naturalism and its logical 
fruit of a crude hedonism, in terms of which the achievement of sexual 
pleasures becomes the summum bonum of his value scheme. His attitude 
toward the family as an institution of civilization is determined by the 
same blindness toward the person: for persons have the ability not only 
to create a whole hierarchy of values and ends but to subordinate imme- 


This article was first published in Christianity and Crisis, Vol. XIII, 
No. 18, Nov. 2, 1953. Its substance will appear as a chapter in a sym- 
posium entitled “An Analysis of the Kinsey Reports on Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male and Female,’ by Donald Porter Geddes (The 
American Liberty and E. P. Dutton Co.). Dr. Niebuhr is William E. 
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diate satisfactions to large term social ends and purposes. Kinsey is 
tolerant toward every type of sexual promiscuity, even though the evi- 
dence is conclusive that extra-marital relations may lead to divorce. His 
only recognition of this problem is contained in his record of the opinion 
of a percentage of women in his samples who admitted extra-marital 
activity but had persuaded themselves that it was not directly related to 
the break-up of their marriage. His inability to measure any dimension 
of the “dignity of man” is of course paralleled by his inability to under- 
stand the unique “misery” of man, derived from the same source from 
which his creativity is derived, namely for his unique freedom. This 
freedom makes it possible for men to make some impulse or vitality the 
perverse center of their existence as animals cannot and do not do. 
Thus Kinsey is always concerned to prove that the sexual capacities of. 
people are underrated and the physical harm from frequent sexual in- 
dulgence is overrated. He is convinced that men’s and women’s desire 
and need for sexual “outlets” is much greater than usually supposed. 
But he is not concerned with the fact that some of these cases may be 
pathetic men or women who are so obsessed with the sexual function and 
satisfaction that they have become incapable of any creative relationships. 
He knows nothing of characteristically human forms of inordinancy 
above the level of animal life with which the moral codes of mankind 
have had to deal. The primary defect of this failure to recognize the 
person appears in his blindness to the central problem of man’s sexual 
life, given by the fact that sexual relations are necessarily relations be- 
tween persons and that they also involve a degree of physical intimacy 
of the two partners, giving themselves to each other, which becomes 
intolerable if undertaken without mutual respect and ultimately without 
mutual fidelity, Nor does he know that women have a particular stake 
in this issue, for the male is usually the aggressor in sexual intimacy and 
the woman “gives herself.” The unscrupulous male may use every wile 
and stratagem to secure sexual satisfaction from the female without 
offering her the love and respect which would make the experience 
tolerable to her as a person. The literature of all nations is filled with 
themes emerging from this conflict between “love and lust,” as one 
psychiatrist has defined the two forces which mutually support but may 
also contradict each other. The “double standard,” to which one must 
raise objections from an utimate standpoint, has been preserved, not so 
much because of male dominance but because the woman, as mother, 
is closer to the heart of the family, more necessary to the children; her 
loyalty is therefore more necessary to the integrity of the family than that 
of the male. Kinsey might profitably read Timasheff’s “Great Retreat” 
in which the history of sex relations under communism is recorded. All 
efforts to protect the integrity of the family were relaxed, prompted by 
the Marxist notion that nothing but the male’s “property” interests 
were involved. Gradually it became apparent that the woman, with her 
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more intimate relation to the child, had more at stake in a stable family 
than the man. 


Kinsey approaches the problem of the person obliquely when he 
speaks of the necessity of “emotional adjustments” to which sexual 
experience may contribute. In listing the various reasons for tolerance 
toward pre-marital promiscuity he expresses the conviction “that it may 
develop the capacity for particular emotional adjustments which are 
needed in the marriage relation” (308). In giving his reasons for chang- 
ing moral standards to correspond to changed circumstances he 
enumerates the possession of means of contraception, the control 
of venereal disease and the “scientific understanding of the emotions 
which underlie human relations” (309). The measure of his scientific 
understanding of the complexity of these emotions is attested by 
his consistent opinion that relations, involving only sexual satisfaction 
are adequate preparations for relations in which the whole personality 
is involved. He never hints that the one type of relation might actually 
be a detriment for understanding the deeper and more complex relation. 

As a consequence of viewing the field of sexual relations only in the 
dimension of physiology Kinsey is naturally unable to see any virtue in 
any of the standards by which the peoples of the world have sought to 
discipline the powerful sexual impulse. He obscures the universality of 
the prohibitions of adultery, equaling the prohibition of murder and 
theft, by calling attention to peripheral relativities in sexual codes, 
These are indeed great, as for instance in attitudes toward questions of 
nudity and dress. Furthermore he interprets the expression of feelings 
of guilt as always due to the social pressure upon the individual. Several 
times he observes that the sexual relation would be more pleasurable if 
the feeling of guilt could be removed. It could ostensibly be removed, 
if capricious codes did not press upon the individual conscience. Ob- 
viously the expression of the moral sense is partly socially conditioned. 
But on the essentials it not only approaches universality but arises within 
the individual as the expression of his essential being against acts which 
he feels to be violations of his essence. If a person feels that he has either 
violated his own self-respect by demeaning himself or has violated another 
person by making her merely an instrument for the satisfaction of a 
momentary desire, that might be an expression of an uneasy conscience 
above-all the relativities of a moral code. Nor would the breaking of 
faith in an intimate relation necessarily be condoned by the injured 
partner, as Kinsey consistently implies, if only statistical evidence were 
marshalled to prove that this lack of fidelity is more general than the 
partner supposed. Kinsey’s understanding of the operations of “con- 
science” is expressed in the fact that he thinks it significant that those 
who regretted pre-marital or extra-marital promiscuity most were those 
who had least experience. He adds confidently that “Initial regrets are 
frequently resolved as the individual matures and acquires more experi- 
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ence” (317). He is obviously ignorant of the capacity of the person for 
self-deception and of the growth of that capacity with maturity and 
experience. The infinite complexities of the human spirit are in fact 
unknown to Kinsey if they are above the level of refinement in erotic 
pleasure. 


It is natural that a position, such as Kinsey’s, which is impatient with 
any kind of restraint upon sexual activity should be critical of religion 
as a source of such restraint. As a matter of fact a good case could be 
made against Christianity for the negative attitude toward sex which 
it acquired from the Greek part of its heritage, According to Greek 
bodymind dualism, physical desires are the root of evil; and the sexual 
desire is held to be particularly typical of the “lusts of the body” because 
of their great vigor and the difficulty of controlling them. But the 
absurd hedonism which informs Kinsey’s thought is not a good vantage 
point from which to make that case. He is, in any event, too indis- 
criminate to detect the difference in the moral attitude of the three great 
religious groups. Protestants do not believe, as a whole, in detailed and 
inflexible moral propositions of the “natural law,” as Catholics do. 
And the Jewish faith, with its conception of the integral unity of the 
person in body and soul is free of the negative attitude toward the body 
which infects some Christian thought. These differences make the evi- 
dence which Kinsey presents on the effect of religion on sexual behavior 
all the more impressive. He distinguishes in every case between three 
categories in each religious group, the “devout” the “moderate” and the 
“inactive.” The significant point is that the statistics prove that there is 
less difference between the three religious groups than there is between 
the three categories in each group. The devout are in every case least 
given to promiscuity and masturbation. On the whole the evidence 
points to the fact that religion has an effect beyond and above specific 
requirements of moral law, upon conduct, particularly upon sex conduct. 
The religious heightening of the sense of personal responsibility for 
covenants in which one is engaged, of mutual respect and fidelity be- 
tween persons and the religious accentuation of personal self-respect, 
must certainly be operative in the lives, which yield these impressive 
Statistics. It is a fact of history that some moral attitudes are much more 
universal than detailed prescriptions of conduct, the relativity of which 
Kinsey rightly discerns. One of the most universal of these attitudes is 
the sense of loyalty to covenants. The marriage covenant is one of the 
most significant covenants in human civilization, Perhaps another 
reason why religion operates so powerfully upon sex standards is that 
a religious sense of respect and loyalty between persons is the more 
effective, the simpler the covenant and the relationship is. In more 
complex human relations, attitudes depend much more upon a sophis- 
ticated understanding of the complexities. 

The uncritical character of Kinsey’s moral anarchism and the vulgar 
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quality of his hedonism have prevented him from raising some significant 
issues in the field of sexual behavior and from effectively challenging 
religious and other forms of prurience. It is significant for instance that 
while the prohibition of adultery is as universal as the prohibition of 
theft and murder, there is a much wider margin between obedience and 
disobedience to the standard in the field of sex. There is consequently 
a greater measure of tolerance for “offenses” which are not too flagrant 
than in the efforts to protect life and property. This tolerance has been 
achieved because it is widely recognized that the vagrancy of the sexual 
passion is very great and that therefore peripheral misconduct and occa- 
sional, rather than perpetual or habitual defiances, of the basic loyalties 
must be dealt with without too much self-righteousness on the part of 
the offended party. There is incidentally good scriptural authority for 
combining strictness in the maintenance of a standard and sympathy for 
the offender. It will be remembered that Jesus rebuked the persons who 
were punishing the woman taken in adultery with the telling remark, 
“Let him who is without sin cast the first stone.’ That remark was 
particularly appropriate in restraining the law upholders in a case in- 
volving a violation of a sexual code. It calls attention both to the uni- 
versality of guilt, though in various shades, and to the possible relation 
of the zeal of the law-upholder to the hidden or suppressed violation of 
the standard in his own life. In the case of such problems as masturbation, 
particularly among boys, modern parents will generally be concerned 
to prevent an undue sense of guilt rather than to accentuate that sense. 
Mr. Kinsey will be surprised to know (though any psychiatrist could 
have told him) that the boy or girl may have the sense of guilt even 
when the parent has been anxious to mitigate rather than accentuate it. 
A wise approach to sex problems must also consider some typically 
modern accentuations of ancient and perennial tensions. One of the 
chief of these is the long period which intervenes between puberty and 
the age when marriage becomes a financial possibility, particularly in 
those classes in which a long educational preparation for professional 
careers is necessary. The higher incidence of pre-marital promiscuity 
according to Kinsey’s data, in the college group may be explained by 
this factor rather than by their supposedly higher degree of sophistica- 
tion. But the young people of this generation, since the war, are on the 
way of solving this problem creatively. Kinsey’s data does not reveal 
this tren. very much but it is apparent. They begin their marriage 
partnership while still in college. Every evidence points to the success 
of these early marriages and to the advantages which both partners gain 
from the woman’s assumption of the responsibilities of child bearing at 
an early age. There is also a good deal of evidence that the chance of 
mutual satisfaction in the sexual relation has greatly increased among 
these young couples and that both the problem of the frigidity of the 
woman and the possibility of mutual satisfaction are on the way of 
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solution by healthy young people without the practice of pre-marital 
promiscuity which Kinsey regards as indispensable for thier solution. 
That there is a great deal of experimentation before marriage is evident 
to any counsellor of young people. This conduct is one of the peripheral 
areas in the sexual field in which the rigorists must learn more tolerance. 
Unfortunately their attitudes will be hardened rather than softened by 
Kinsey’s proposals of anarchism in the field of sex. 


One must raise the question whether Kinsey’s approach to complex 
ethical problems in the sexual field is not an indication of one of the 
deplorable effects of the introduction of the so-called “methods of science” 
into the field of the humanities. There is nothing wrong with the 
methods of science as such. Kinsey himself is an honest scientist in 
collating his data. But unfortunately the modern attempt to subject 
the behavior of people to scientific scrutiny frequently suffers from the 
imposition of viewpoints which are legitimate in the natural sciences, 
to the world of human history, where they may be less valuable because 
the human world differs from nature by the radical freedom of the human 
person. This freedom makes for the uniqueness of the individual about 
which nature knows nothing. It also creates a field of complex causation 
about which it is hazardous to draw any casual sequences because every 
fact is so complexly related to previous events that a purely scientific 
judgment is impossible, It is impossible in the sense that events do not 
follow each other “in a necessary manner” in such a way that a scientific 
judgment would be valid. A judgment about the relation of promiscuity 
to divorce for instance can be scientific only in the sense that honest 
statistics on the relation of promiscuity to divorce in some previous and 
limited period of history are presented. But a final judgment will de- 
pend, not so much upon the statistical evidence as upon the guiding 
presuppositions and value judgments which govern the inquiry. About 
the problem of the relation of a frame of reference of a scientific inquiry 
to the actual data of the inquiry, Kinsey is quite ignorant because that 
is a problem which does not occur in the natural sciences; or it is much 
more subordinate than in the humanities. One has the suspicion that the 
crude physiological naturalism which governs Kinsey’s inquiry is not so 
much a considered frame of reference as it is a scheme of thought into 
which he was betrayed by ignorance. He surveyed a given field of inquiry 
and found that sexual life was everywhere under disciplines and restraints 
which could not be understood from the standpoint of sexual life itself. 
He obscured or was ignorant of the dimensions of human history, from 
the understanding of which these restraints could be given some meaning. 
Even if one would be compelled to criticize their extreme rigor, one 
might suspect that in the field of sex, particularly, the morbid rigor of 
the law enforcer has a secret affinity with some of the same forces which 
actuated the law violator. But Kinsey makes no room for responsible 
criticisms of extant moral codes and attitudes by the consistency of his 
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hedonism and by his blindness to all the complexities of the relation of 
the sexual impulse to the institutions of civilization. 

This criticism does not imply that Kinsey’s defects are the inevitable 
consequence of a “scientific” attitude toward sexual problems. His de- 
fects merely represent the fruit of one extreme form of naturalism which 
may think itself justified by modern science. The psychiatrists who are 
certainly as “scientific” as Kinsey but who have a more adequate view 
of the human person, are therefore generaily critical of his approach. 
An eminent psychiatrist has suggested that on this issue the psychiatrists 
would find themselves in alliance with the religious leaders no matter 
how widely these two groups may differ in their attitude toward the sexual 
problem. 

It may seem perverse to be more alarmed by Kinsey’s guiding pre- 
suppositions than by the actual data which he collects. For the data 
point to an accentuation of the decay of the stability of the modern 
family. The effects of that decay on children are apparent on every 
hand. They are attested by every schoolmaster and by social workers 
among adolescent delinquents. The evidence may point to the real 
corruption at the heart of our culture. Kinsey, on the other hand, is 
but a single individual who does not speak for any large section of the 
“scientific’ community in whose name he pretends to speak. But it is 
rather significant and disturbing that his abysmal ignorance of the 
complexities in the heights and depths of the human spirit should be 
cloaked and dignified by the prestige of “science.” A culture has to 
reach a pretty low level for such pretenses to be at all plausible. 


The Challenge of Materialism 
By Cecil W. Lower 


oS Georagaypte the doctrine that comfort, pleasure, and wealth are the 
only or highest goals and values, is presenting a subtle challenge 
to the Christian church in America. 

Subtle is the word. Were it a bold and open challenge it could be 
dealt with in an easier manner. When issues are clear and when obvious 
choices are involved the churchman is more certain and more effective 
in pressing the Christian conviction. It is not hard to argue the Christian 
side of the debate, biblical theology vs. materialism. But when the 
churchman deals with his contemporaries in this matter he is not dealing 
with issues that are clearly perceived, certainly not by the so-called 
average American and perhaps not even by the churchman himself. 
America is the scene of a strange blending of materialism and Christianity 
into a single system of thought. 


Cecil W. Lower is a member of the department of practical theology 
at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
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We are dealing with a both-and variety of thinking. When we have 
assumed the either-or categories as a basis of conversation we have been 
mistaken in thinking that the church is understood. The subtlety of 
the challenge rests precisely in the fact that for millions of our people 
the two faiths are embraced as being the two ends of the same stick. A 
curious synthesis has been fashioned. The churches’ thrusts encounter 
neither thoughtful resistance nor intelligent assent. Thus Christian 
statements are nullified and welcomed at one and the same time. 

Materialism may challenge the church in either one of two ways: 
it may appear as a competing call to a set of values diametrically opposed 
to Christianity and thus win followers in such numbers as to dominate 
private and public affairs; it may appear as a supplement to the Christian 
faith and thus, giving people a sense of religious well-being, pervert the 
Christian view by making Christianity ineffective. It is with the latter 
challenge that we are concerned, And the first step in a strategy seems 
to rest in recognizing that at present very few people are aware of a real 
tension between materialism and biblical theology. 


I. 
An analysis of the current situation reveals that materialism has 
gained subscribers without any accompanying withdrawal of people 
from organized religion. 


Materialism has flowered since the beginning of World War II. Its 
success is seen in the widespread and mounting acquisition of luxury 
goods. The Christian virtues of simplicity and frugality and the Christian 
view that plenty should first be used in relieving another’s need are put 
aside in favor of personal luxuries. Psychologically, allegiance has 
shifted from the Supreme Good to Available Goods. Our society has 
attained a level of possessions that goes far beyond basic standards-of- 
living. Non-essentials are purchased by the buyer without regard to 
purpose or personal needs. The means of living have become the ends 
of endeavor. Business statistics and governmental surveys reveal the 
design of American longing. Hence materialism has prospered with 
prosperity. The desire for Things is no longer held in check by narrow 
economic margins. Supported by the human yen for possession, material- 
ism has had a climate for growth in the war and post-war economy. 
Thus comfort, pleasure, and wealth became identified with the good life, 

Yet this upsurge of interest in goods has not been paralleled by a 
diminishment of interest in the churches nor in the churches’ talk of 
the Good Life. Such would have been logical if materialism was crusad- 
ing as a competing world-view. Herein the subtlety appears. The 
mounting volume of material goods distributed and secured is matched 
by mounting numbers reporting relationships with parish churches. Our 
all-time high in consumer goods comes at a time when we have an all-time 
high in church membership. Since one does not see a clear line of 
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demarcation between the churched and unchurched in economic practices, 
one cannot conclude that only those outside the Christian church are 
practicing materialism. Those of us in the church have been caught in 
the upswing and we too are answerable. 


From this standpoint our advances in membership may be a ques- 
tionable gain. If we have not assisted man in getting the things which 
control him under a spiritual control we hardly have been true to biblical 
theology. Jt is highly probable that the churches have made an advance 
because they have been accepted for seeming to offer a moral framework 
essential to the flowering of materialism. 


The coexistence of professed Christian allegiance and of devotion 
to marketable goods is further seen in the absence of anti-Christian 
sentiments in America. Polls indicate that some 80% of our adults 
profess belief in God in one form or another. This finding of the poll- 
sters is verified in pastoral experience. In the great majority of American 
communities a minister seldom encounters anti-church or anti-Christian 
views, noting with respect those who subscribe to the Jewish rather than 
the Christian religion. The Bible, God, Christ, and the Church appear 
to be accepted as relevant, No resistance is offered in the form of protest 
and argument. Allegiance is almost always stated or implied, modifica- 
tions being offered only in terms of irregular participation in the parish 
church program. 

This absence of the anti-Christian sentiment and the presence of 
pro-Christian attitudes must be reconciled with the facts of practice 
as shown in our economic pattern. It shows that some strange combina- 
tion of Christianity and materialism into a single life-view has taken 
place. One can but conclude that the basic confusion between the values 
exalted in the biblical view and the values exalted in the “eat, drink, 
and be merry” view has permeated the common rounds of thought and 
life. In fact the only places where one finds the basic conflict mentioned 
are in the writings of Christian scholars and of avowed communists, and 
in the meditations of sensitive people who see their frustrations arising 
out of a duality of allegiance and outlook. 

Therefore we face the problem of a both-and view. And we sense 
what our economic strength might do for personal and social well-being 
here and abroad if it were under the control of people who themselves 
were under Christian loyalty and discipline. Hence the problem is that 
of sharpening the tensions between Christianity and materialism. 

II. 

It is helpful to note the several ways in which modern man blends a 
notion of the Christian life with a practice of this materialistic secularism. 

For many minds this blending is possible by a fragmentation of the 
gospel. Specifically, the ethical aspects of the Christian faith are pulled 
out of context. The golden rule, honestly, integrity, and fair-play be- 
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come the whole of religion. How often the minister hears the statement, 
“The golden rule is my religion,” Devotion to God is defined in terms 
of obedience to moral precepts, nothing more and nothing less. Here the 
materialist states his case. God’s benefits are claimed and expected in 
proportion to truthfulness, industry, and conscientious decency. The 
moral fiber of life is the aspect of God to be reckoned with. By works 
does one reveal devotion and faith. By works is the domain of righteous- 
ness promoted. Herein, then, the Christian faith is fragmented. Life is 
not directed to God but rather is directed for God. Man enters the 
materialistic milieu of life needing only moral enlightenment and en- 
couragement. The chief end of life is to fashion a better estate for him- 
self, his children, and thereby for others. Thus the materialist shows 
his allegiance to be double: to represent The Good and to organize 
Things in history. Thereby the combination of the two life-views is 
effected. 

For others the blending is possible by equating church membership 
with Christian commitment. Loyalty to the church, shown by contri- 
butions, moral integrity, and even good attendance, has become a 
synonym for loyalty to God. The act of affirmation which took place 
when church membership was first established was laborious then and 
has dulled with time, Nevertheless the affirmation still has an implied 
validity because membership in the local church continues to be in 
order. Therefore the churches must understand that this whole problem 
of secularism is bound up with the problem of the spiritual luke-warm- 
ness of nominal and birthright Christians. 

A good and regular standing in a parish church gives a religious 
sanction to the pattern of living. It is presumed that personal life is 
organized according to the Christian pattern, otherwise the church would 
offer a protest and threaten the removal of names from its rolls. No 
protest forthcoming from the church of his choice, man lives under two 
approvals: the religious approval of a group claiming to be a member 
of the Body of Christ, and the social approval of a local area known as 
a community of markets and houses. The merger of the two views is 
completed and now a working synthesis has appeared. 

For yet others the blending of Christianity with western materialism 
is possible by reason of an interpretation put on the churches’ own 
economic interests. That is, the churches’ perennial appeals for funds 
for buildings and equipment has lent an air of Christian sanction of and 
importance to wealth and comfort and things. It is understandable to 
all parties that the churches have been put to it to meet their post-war 
responsibilities. And it is understandable that their campaigns have 
been accelerated and that all receipts have been enthusiastically ac- 
knowledged. And so it is understandable that the churches have been 
thought of by many as putting the same high value on wealth and com- 
fort and things that the world does. The churches have appeared to 
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subscribe to the notion that more and better buildings and equipment 
are essential prerequisites to the good life. 

What of the financial campaign slogan of the churches: is it “self- 
denial to the glory of God” or is it “contribute now for a more com- 
fortable world?” Wherein the latter has prevailed, directly or indirectly, 
the representatives of Christianity have been a party to blessing the 
materialistic philosophy. Little wonder that for many, the churches’ 
interest in economic power for church projects has appeared as part and 
parcel of the whole general pattern of search after material goods. For 
the unwary the Christian approach has been merged with the Things 
approach, and modern man can but conclude that Christianity is the 
religious aspect of western civilization, 

Finally, in this connection, it should be noted that the blending 
takes place largely because biblical theology is known only in terms of 
contemporary cultural values. Biblical theology as such is not known. 
The Bible is little known as literature, much less as theology. 

Freedom, liberty, human dignity, and justice are given a cultural 
connotation and guarantee. Interpretations are supplied by the culture. 
Culture both explains the origin and sustains the enjoyment of these 
values. Hence the political and economic systems are taken as an incor- 
poration of the biblical faith. It is simply assumed that our forefathers 
bequeathed us a cultural incarnation of the Church’s faith and that 
what we have is a working synthesis “of this world and the next.” A 
wrestling with biblical theology seems utterly unnecessary to many people. 


Ill. 

According to this diagnosis, materialism has made gains, and the 
gains are not the result of competition with the Christian view but the 
result of attaching itself to a fragmented Christian view. The question 
now is this: how can the conflict between the two views be made clear, 
the tensions be made taut to the point of requiring our people to make 
a deliberate choice? 

There appears reasonable hope of sharpening the conflict by a change 
of church strategy on at least four points. 

In the first place materialism can be challenged by a Christian use 
of the question-mark. We can ask questions instead of issuing statements. 
Man is accountable. But how can he account if no question is asked? 

The spiritual impoverishment of life needs to be laid bare. The 
illustrations of our time need to be exposed. The half-thinking needs 
to stop. But Christian pronouncements and credos have not brought 
open tensions between the two ideologies to date. Pronouncements have 
been heard, yet no radical reorganization of personality or life takes 
place. Formal statements just are not hitting the vulnerable points in 
modern thought. 
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The question-mark has its usefulness. Current advances in pastoral 
counseling have confirmed this biblical method of confronting man. 
The non-directive method of counseling is almost ruthless in its silences, 
but the silences bring forth the confusions and conflicts for the tormented 
soul to see and ponder. The supportive counseling, filled with a heavy 
dosage of candid questions, gives a therapy by forcing man back to a 
critical examination of basic assumptions. Under such procedures, man 
is forced to articulate his own shallow thinking and easy assumptions. 
The articulation itself is essential as the first step in self-understanding 
and growth. 

The question-mark could now be used as a corrective for an age suffer- 
ing from an unquestioning double allegiance. Experience in many in- 
stances indicates that the minister’s work makes considerable impact 
when, curbing his desire to talk, he puts honest and simple questions. 
“Why... why... why?” “Why do you labor?” “Why do this?” “What 
do you really want?” “What are you living for?” Ask, and let the people 
answer. And ask again until we reach rock-bottom. Conversations and 
pastoral talks and letters take on a new dimension. The burden of proof 
is shifted from Christianity to materialism. 

A second change in strategy would involve the development of a 
positive critique of contemporary culture. The critique really needed 
is a demonstration of what life under God in an economy of abundance 
is like. The churches need to offer exhibits A, B, C, etc., of Christian 
living in terms of homes, Christian church, leisure time activities, levels 
of possession, stewardship, etc. Critiques in the form of oral criticism 
are useful of course, but too often such are an order to halt. What we 
really need is a positive marching order. Critiques offered in the form 
of honest pioneering in Christian living offer both an argument and a 
message. What would happen if we set ourselves to training our young 
people so that we might offer them examples of genuine Christian wed- 
dings freed of all the cultural trappings? What would happen if Christians 
would take seriously the fact of death and have the church act as the 
beloved community, declaring its faith and love before God and friends 
in the hour of the funeral? What would happen if the church group 
became exhibit “A” of Christian stewardship, laying down their own 
organizational life to find it and ministering from a motivation of 
genuine concern? 

Christians, just a few devoted ones, could split the materialistic- 
pseudo-Christian combine wide open in every community in America. 
It would not be a negative, harping, bombastic criticism. It would be a 
Christian demonstration of what happens when a favorable economy 
is put under a loyalty to God. We would have stopped talking about 
religion, breaking it into fragments for purposes of discussions and 
addresses. We would begin to speak religiously in terms of Christian 
living through all matters of the common day. 
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A third change in strategy would involve the stimulation of Christian 
experience in our people. First-hand data, drawn from a personal en- 
counter with God should be a part of the reasoning materials of every 
man. Second-hand data do not do. The experiences of another are 
interesting but not compelling. Supreme loyalty is neither easily nor 
wisely assigned upon the recommendation of another. The other may 
be a fool. Supreme loyalty is given only when the object of devotion 
is encountered. The object is its own allurement, authenticates itself. 
In the judgment of educational psychologists there needs to be a basis 
of comprehension in pre-conscious experience. Now the point here is 
this: the churches should cease trying to give men more information 
about God and instead give them more experience of God. 


We are rightfully dubious of much of so-called religious experience. 
Often such has been divorced from an intellectual discipline and thus 
ended in raising more problems than it solved. But the dangers should 
not cause us to abandon the field. Keeping a strong intellectual dis- 
cipline we can pioneer again. We can seek to create situations where, 
time after time, man encounters God as a fact to be reckoned with. 

The churches can readily change their conduct of worship services. 
It is one thing to set out to provide the people with services of worship. 

t is quite something else to set out to provide the people with services 
of worship. It is quite something else to set out to provide the people 
with experiences of worship. Experiences should permeate all services, 
but too few services induce a Christian experience. This changed con- 
cept, when seen in all of its implications, will do much to making faith 
become alive in personality reorganization. The changed strategy will 
involve a shifting of the center worship activity from the pulpit to the 
pew, a shifting of subject matter from that which the minister chooses 
to that which life thrusts upon the people, a shifting from the church’s 
organizational interests to God’s design for men. The shift is necessary. 
Only as God becomes real to the people, are the claims of materialism 
exposed and placed under judgment. 

A fourth clue for the churches is found in the Protestant concept of 
vocation. This must be grasped, proclaimed, and practiced. 

Too often have the churches permitted (and even encouraged) the 
people to believe that activities within the church constitute an effective 
Christian witness, The sincerity of the soul’s response to God is made 
measurable in terms of loyalty to and work within the parish church. 
The churches know better than this. But the pride and pressure for 
organizational vitality has gotten the better of our judgment. Church 
attendance and participation in study units are important, but for a 
different reason and a reason which should be made clear. 

In the Reformation period a new vocational plateau was reached 
by believers. It set the clergy and the laymen on the same plane. All 
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were in full-time Christian service. The ultimate allegiance of the 
clergyman in his rounds was the same as that of the cobbler at his bench. 
Indeed it was seen that the clergyman might have a bit more difficulty 
in making his witness clear and incisive. The cobbler had tangibles to 
offer in services to the poor. But cobbler and clergyman, butcher, baker 
and candle-stick maker were in Christian life on equal terms. Skills, 
aptitudes, places, and kinds of work varied. Purposes, objectives, and 
Reality were the same for all. The labor by which daily bread was 
earned was the major witness, The world was the scene. And on Sun- 
days and other days they returned to the church, not primarily to give 
a witness but to be renewed and to have holy affections rekindled. Chris- 
tian responsibility and Christian affirmation did not begin and end in 
the church. Life was a single piece and God was over all. 

The practice of a realistic sense of Christian vocation would do much 
in our day to alleviate the evils of materialism. 

There may develop eventually an outright, do-unto-death struggle 
between Christianity and materialism. Of such we cannot be certain 
just now. But we can be certain that the churches should now awaken 
lest the present trends continue and materialism win by default. At 
present materialism prospers under the guise of a blessing from a frag- 
mented Christian faith and under the appearance of a merger with our 
Christian practices. This subtle challenge must be faced and met. 


Survey of Recent Theological Literature: 
Church History 
By Robert T. Handy 


7 THE LAST SEVERAL YEARS many significant and scholarly works in the 

field of church history have appeared; in this brief survey the focus 

will be on books of general interest and appeal. I am grateful to Pro- 

fessors Cyril C. Richardson and Wilhelm Pauck for helpful suggestions. 

A History of Christianity, by Kenneth Scott Latourette (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1953), is a massive survey, with a wealth of detail 
set into the interpretative outline of the “pulsation” theory familiar 
to readers of Latourette, though attention to expansion is not unduly 
emphasized in this comprehensive treatment. The recent history 
of the Church is highlighted: about one-third of the book’s 1500 
pages are devoted to the years since 1750. For general reading and 
reference this “history of what God has done for man through Christ 
and of man’s response” will become a standard work. 


Robert T. Handy is assistant professor of church history in the 
Seminary. 
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Western Canon Law, by R. C. Mortimer (London: Adam & Charles 


Black, 1953), is a brief (90 pp.) introduction to the history of canon 
law. Written in an easy style, it traces the major outlines of the 
development of canon law to the Reformation, and then, focusing 
on Anglicanism, delineates its considerable modifications in the 
modern period. 


The Apostolic Succession in the First Two Centuries of the Church, by 


Arnold Ehrhardt (London: Lutterworth Press, 1953), is a fresh 
interpretation based on thorough study of the extant sources. The 
author argues that in the early Church were several types of suc- 
cession, of which the idea of succession to the ancient priesthood 
of Israel, represented especially in Jerusalem under James, is of 
central importance in the first century. Irenaeus, out of the various 
and somewhat disparate ideas of succession which had had a varying 
fortune in the face of the historical exigencies, created the doctrine 
of apostolic succession, though the belief can be traced to apostolic 
times. The work is a competent, closely-reasoned, meticulously- 
documented defense of this thesis, 


The Council of Chalcedon: A Historical and Doctrinal Survey, by R. V. 


Sellers (London: S.P.C.K., 1953), is a careful study of the setting 
and meaning of the Fourth General Council. The first part deals 
in considerable detail with the historical background 431-451, and 
with the Christological thought of Alexandria, Antioch, and the 
West. The second part examines the documents of Chalcedon, the 
controversies that were stirred by the Chalcedonian faith, and its 
clarification in the Age of Justinian. The work combines historical 
and doctrinal acumen to make an impressive and valuable contri- 
bution to an important theme. 


A History of the Crusades, by Steven Runciman. Vol. I: The First 


Crusade and the Foundation of the Kingdom of Jerusalem; Vol. II: 
The Kingdom of Jesusalem and the Frankish East 1100-1187 (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1951, 1952). These are the first two of a 
three-volume comprehensive treatment of the Crusades, The author 
has observed that “it may seem unwise for one British pen to com- 
pete with the massed typewriters of the United States,” but that 
one pen has done yeoman service in recording in a sweeping se- 
quence great events and movements that have swayed men’s destinies. 
The account is solid, factual, detailed, with interpretative passages 
somewhat scarce. These volumes fill a real gap in available English 
literature about the Crusades. 


Renaissance and Reformation: A Survey of European History between 


1450 and 1660, by V. H. H. Green (London: Edward Arnold, 1952), 
is an unusual book. It is a survey, a general text, yet it is admirably 
written, sound in generalization, apt in selection, and balanced 
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in presentation. Each chapter has been written as a unit complete 
in itself, yet the work as a whole does not suffer. A useful time- 
chart, bibliography, and full index round out the value of this 
fine work. 


The Anabaptist View of the Church: An Introduction to Secretarian 


Protestantism, by Franklin H. Littell (The American Society of 
Church History, 1952), is based upon a scholarly restudy of the 
primary and secondary sources relevant to the Anabaptists. Dr. 
Littell shows the centrality of the view of the Church in any serious 
attempt to understand and define these misunderstood folk. His 
historiographical comments, his analysis of what were for them the 
marks of the true Church, and his vivid presentation of their mis- 
sionary emphasis combine to make this a competent and solid con- 
tribution to a difficult but important topic. 


Tudor Prelates and Politics, by Lacey Baldwin Smith (Princeton: Prince- 


ton University Press, 1953), is a sympathetic account of a neglected 
and often maligned group — the conservative bishops led by Stephen 
Gardiner in the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI. Assuming 
a knowledge of the general background, the author in a well-written 
narrative has given new insights about these broadly-educated men 
whose responsibility for the security and efficiency of government 
led them in a reactionary direction, 


The Travail of Religious Liberty: Nine Biographical Studies, by Roland 


H. Bainton (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1951), recounts some 
of the most exciting chapters in the history of religion liberty in lucid 
style. One of the chapters deals with Michael Servetus: in a very 
recent book, Hunted Heretic: The Life and Death of Michael Ser- 
vetus (Boston: Beacon Press, 1953), Dr. Bainton has told the full 
story of his life and thought. 


The English Free Churches, by Horton Davies (London: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press, 1952), is a brief, compact, appreciative interpretation of 
the Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist and Methodist churches 
of England from puritanism to the present. The earlier chapters 
are especially good; the latter ones are somewhat jammed with 
detail. This little book is especially helpful for Americans in that 
it acquaints us with the story of the English counterparts of some 
of our major bodies. 


Protestantism in America: A Narrative History, by Jerald C. Brauer 


(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953), is a popularly-written, 
concise yet well-rounded survey of American Protestantism designed 
for young people and adult laymen. The book is colorful, forceful, 
swift-moving; it should have wide use in parish and church school. 


The New England Mind: From Colony to Province, by Perry Miller 





(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953), is a companion 
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volume to Dr. Miller’s earlier study of the New England mind which 
focused on the massive cosmology of the Puritans. This work deals 
in chronological fashion with the problems posed by their new 
world experiences that were not neatly caught within the scaffold 
of their system. Brilliant in style, impressive in scholarship, this is 
a work of first importance, Professor Miller has also produced 
Roger Williams: His Contribution to the American Tradition (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1953). In this book, the author has 
selected many significant but difficult and scarce passages from 
Williams’ letters and writings, put them into readable form, and 
set them in the context of his life and thought, making clear that 
the cast of his mind was not social or political but unquestionably 
theological. 


The American Church of the Protestant Heritage, edited by Vergilius 


Ferm (New York: Philosophical Library, 1953), is a collection of 
essays, each devoted to the compact treatment of an American 
denomination by one of its leaders. All of the major and a number 
of the smaller denominational families are discussed. The essays 
are inclined to be somewhat uncritical; they are especially useful 
in that the story of the schisms and the reunions within some im- 
portant denominational traditions are lucidly summarized. Dr. 
Ferm has also edited Puritan Sage: Collected Writings of Jonathan 
Edwards (New York: Library Publishers, 1953), in honor of the 
250th anniversary of Edwards’ birth. A careful and sizeable collec- 
tion from the whole range of his writings are here gathered in a 
readable and sizeable (640 pp.) volume; it will be a valuable resource 
in view of the rising interest in Edwards. 


Religion in the Development of American Culture, 1765-1840, by William 


Warren Sweet (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952), is the 
second of a four-volume coverage of religion in his country pro- 
jected by the dean of American church historians. Focusing on 
the period in which he has worked most intensively, the author in 
this volume has combined his impressive grasp of detail with forceful 
presentation. The work describes how the American churches faced 
three major tasks when they emerged from the Revolution: the 
formation of independent American organizations, the revival of 
vital religion, and the following of the westward movement of 
population. His characteristic theses and emphases receive their 
clearest expression in this useful volume. 


The Great Tradition of the American Churches, by Winthrop S. Hudson 


(New York: Harper & Bros., 1953), is a vigorous and provocative 
interpretation of American Protestantism. Dr. Hudson declares 
that the churches tend to flourish and become strong and influential 
when they are subjected to the coercion of a purely voluntary status; 
he illustrates this with reference to “the great century” of Protestant 
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growth. But only when this coercion is translated by the churches 
into a compulsion to fulfill a distinctive and specific vocation in 
society will they be able to kindle the necessary urgent enthusiasm 
and wholehearted commitment — and in the present century the 
secularized denominations have largely failed to do this. This is 
an arresting book, and will stir wide discussion. 


Ecumenical Foundations: A History of the International Missionary 


Council and its Nineteenth Century Background, by William Richey 
Hogg (New York: Harper & Bros., 1952), is a readable and important 
history of the cooperative movements in Protestant foreign missions 
that led to the International Missionary Council and contributed 
to the whole ecumenical movement. After summarizing the his- 
torical background, the author deals fully with Edinburgh 1910, 
and then carries the story of the missionary aspects of ecumenical 
development to 1948. A fine combination of scholarly competence 
and good writing. 


Religion in Twentieth Century America, by Herbert Wallace Schneider 


(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952), is a mid-century 
report on religion, an interpretation of the main trends since 1900. 
The method used is empirical, but it has not led to externality 
because the author is concerned with getting as close as possible 
to the inner core of religion; he has sought “to examine religion 
critically on the inside.” In this perceptive and somewhat reminis- 
cent essay, Dr. Schneider documents the recovery of vitality in all 
branches of American faith since the dark thirties. 


The Library of Christian Classics is to be twenty-six volume series con- 


taining a selection of the most indispensable Christian treatises 
prior to the end of the sixteenth century; it is under the general 
editorship of John Baillie, John T. McNeill, and Henry P. Van 
Dusen. The volumes are being published simultaneously by the 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, and the S. C. M. Press, London. 
Four volumes of this extremely valuable series have been published 
to date, all in 1953. 

Vol. I: Early Christian Fathers, newly translated and edited by 
Cyril C. Richardson, in collaboration with Eugene R. Fairweather, 
Edward Rochie Hardy, and Massey Hamilton Shepherd. Fresh and 
alive translations of significant selections from Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Didache, the 
Letter to Diognetus, Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Irenaeus. After 
having become acquainted with these writings in more pedantic 
translation in less attractive formats, this reviewer found this vol- 
ume a delight. The useful introductions set the writings in per- 
spective; the select bibliographies give guidance in following inter- 
ests that can scarcely help but be aroused by the reading of these 
attractive new translations of ancient writings. 
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Vol, VI: Augustine: Earlier Writings, selected and translated by 
John H. S. Burleigh. With one exception, the writings fall in the 
period before 395 and include The Soliloquies, The Teacher, On 
Free Will, Of True Religion, The Usefulness of Belief, Faith and 
the Creed, To Simplician — On Various Questions, and The Nature 
of the Good (A.D. 404). The prefacing of each treatise with a brief 
analysis, and the inclusion of Augustine’s own reviews of them 
from the Retractations, are interesting and helpful features. The 
introductions are somewhat brief, and the lack of a general intro- 
duction to give perspective to the whole is unfortunate. 

Vol. XIV: Advocates of Reform: From Wyclif to Erasmus, 
edited by Matthew Spinka. This is a most useful collection of 
materials showing that the demand for reform, sometimes in a 
surprisingly radical form, existed within the church for some two 
and a half centuries prior to its culmination in the Reformation, 
and illustrating the continuity and interdependence of the reform 
movement from the breakdown of scholasticism to the Reformation. 
The introductions are compact and informative; the bulk of the 
volume presents in fresh translations central treatises of Wyclif, 
five Conciliarists, Hus, and Erasmus. 

Vol. XXIV: Zwingli and Bullinger, selected and translated by 
G. W. Bromily. The emphasis of the volume is heavily on Zwingli, 
both in the introductions and the selections — five of Zwingli’s to 
one of Bullinger’s. The editor feels strongly that though super- 
ficially the doctrinal discussions of Bullinger are more impressive 
than those of Zwingli, the latter’s writings have a freshness and a 
vitality of thought and expression that reveal flashes of genius. 
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A Letter From Palestine 
By James Muilenburg 


Peer THE SEASON of the winter rains is upon us, many days are 
clear and cold. When the sun makes its appearance, the whole land 
seems transformed. The hills have a mysterious way of taking to them- 
selves its light and heat, and the atmosphere has a crisp, vibrant quality 
which reminds one of early morning in New York. These are the times 
when the members of the School long to go on pilgrimages. But when 
the rains come, we stay inside pursuing our various researches and strug- 
gling meanwhile to keep warm. This year the rain descended suddenly 
and in fury. For more than three days it came down in torrents, and 
the winds blew a biting unrelenting gale. The refugees in their frail shel- 
ters and black goat hair tents did all they could to maintain themselves 
against the icy blasts, but the downpour was too violent, and many 
hundreds were housed in public buildings. Yet whenever any of us 
sought to commiserate with them, they would reply, “Nushkur Allah” 
(let us thank Allah), “for he has at long last sent his gift of rain to the 
thirsty land.” 

I was just saying that the land responds quickly to the ministrations 
of the sun; it answers just as quickly to the rain. In a few days the hills 
and valleys, which lie brooding for months in the heat and light of the 
sun, change their garb to every imaginable shade of green. It is a good 
time to go down from Jerusalem to Jericho, perhaps the most ancient 
city in the world now that we have reached below the neolithic levels 
in our excavations there and the city where the rich and privileged 
throughout the millenia have gone to escape the cold and to luxuriate 
in the sun. Herod built his winter palace there, and Hisham, the Umayyad 
king, constructed his palace nearby at Khirbet ’al Mafjar with an artistic 
lavishness and ornateness that must have outdone even Herod. Many of 
the remains of this famous Umayyad palace are now housed in the Pales- 
tine Museum of Antiquities, and large portions of it are being restored, 
to the astonishment of all who see the meticulous work of restoration in 
progress. One of our students, Oleg Grabar, the School Fellow this year, 
is preparing a special treatment on the antiquities of Khirbet ’al Mafjar, 
Hisham’s winter residence. 

Since leaving New York on the second of July we have met Union 
people wherever we have gone. As we were entering the House of Com- 
mons one of the students from the music school came running to us. 


James Muilenburg, Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate 
Languages, is on leave for the entire academic year, serving as director 
of the American School for Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 
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In the American Church in Paris we met other students from the music 
school. In Holland we saw something of Pieter de Jong, Paul Aalders, 
and Tina Harsvelt. On the streets of Copenhagen a Union student 
introduced himself and told us of his first studies on Soren Kierkegaard. 
During the meetings there of the International Congress of Old Testa- 
ment Scholars Paul and Betty Rice Achtemeier, who had been on an 
extensive bicycling tour through Scandinavia, arrived for a day’s visit 
and joined us in the deliberations and festivities of the Congress. Here 
at the American School of Oriental Research Jim Ross and Ivan Kauf- 
man are carrying on their studies. Jim is making a detailed study of 
the text of the Book of Isaiah in the light of the Dead Sea Scroll evidence 
and the relationship of the masoretic text to both the Scroll and the 
Septuagint. He is also reading a number of the North-Semitic inscrip- 
tions under my direction. Ivan is reading through the Book of Joshua 
with special reference to its topography, and has done something on the 
important but difficult problem of ceramics. He has a good eye, an 
indispensable instrument for the archaeologist, and his small but select 
collection of antiquities has aroused the envy of other members of the 
School. Gus Jeeninga, who had his first year at Union, stayed at the 
School for over six weeks. He not only accompanied us on our various 
field trips but spent much time in the library working on the geography 
of this holy land. Now the good news has reached us that Dr. and Mrs. 
Jeffery are to visit Palestine, and we are looking forward to their visit 
the latter part of January. Dr. Jeffery is giving a series of lectures on 
Islam at Amman and Jerusalem. Just last week we learned of the pos- 
sibility that Mrs. Harrison Elliott and her daughter Jean might be with 
us for the Christmas holidays, a prospect which has filled us with delight. 

The American School will do no excavating this year in the absence 
of a field archaeologist. But several of us are planning to stay at Tell es 
Sultan (Jericho) for several weeks while the “dig” of the British School 
of Archaeology under Miss Kathleen Kenyon is going on. It is probable 
that Jericho is as important an archaeological enterprise as was ever 
undertaken in Palestine. You may have seen reports of it in one of the 
spring issues of Life or in the current issue of the National Geographic. 
We have not yet, alas, found any traces of the Jericho of the time of 
Joshua, despite the extensive trenches that have been sunk into the 
mound. My own theory is that it is located on an immediately neigh- 
boring mound, but Albright and De Vaux think the remains of the 
period (Late Bronze) may have disappeared through some natural dis- 
turbance. Father de. Vaux and Lankester Harding, the Director of the 
Jordan Department of Antiquities, are planning their final campaign 
at Khirbet Qumran, in the immediate vicinity of which the famous 
scrolls were discovered in 1947 and the hundreds of priceless scroll frag- 
ments since then. 
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But since we are doing little actual digging, we are making the most 
of field trips both throughout Jordan, Palestine and the Near East. 
I have written a good deal about these trips in the monthly newsletters 
of the School and in personal letters to President Van Dusen and Dr. 
Terrien, so I will try not to repeat myself too much here. We have visited 
a number of the great caravan cities of the Roman period including 
Palmyra, Dura Europos, Jerash, Baalbek, and Petra. Although most 
of us had been well schooled in Roman history and culture, not one 
of us had the remotest notion of the profound influence of Rome upon 
the whole of the Near East. Not only are its roads everywhere in evi- 
dence but its ancient temples, baths, palaces, walls, forums, tombs, and 
other monuments suddenly break upon one’s vision as he travels the vast 
expanses of desert waste. If you want to receive an impression of the 
grandeur of these old cities and the thrilling story of their past, read 
Rostovtseff’s beautifully written Caravan Cities, 


As all those of you who have studied Old Testament in recent years 
would expect, we made a special point of visiting Mari (Tell Hariri) 
and Ugarit (Ras esh-Shamra). Mari flourished during the time of 
Abraham. It is not far from Harran whence the patriarch migrated, and 
we now know that the cultural and linguistic characteristics of the people 
of Mari closely approximate the representations of the Book of Genesis. 
But unhappily André Parrot and Dossin had not yet begun their ninth 
campaign, so we had to make the best of things. We visited the famous 
treasury where more than 20,000 inscriptions were unearthed just a few 
years ago, studied the elaborate drainage system and the hot and cold 
water baths, but our attempts to find the massive red ziqqurat ended in 
futility. The scores of rooms in Zimri Lim’s famous palace can be easily 
traced, though their present state can never give a notion of what they 
looked like almost four thousand years ago. 

Ras esh-Shamra was the culmination of our trip through Syria and 
Lebanon. Professor Claude Schaeffer was carrying on his excavation 
there. The view one receives as he approaches the ancient mound is 
awe-inspiring. There in the distance lies Mont Casios, where Baal Zaphon, 
the god Baal Hadad, dwelt. The mountain was luminous in the light 
of an Oriental morning. But at the crest clouds hovered as if to shroud 
the sacred dwelling of the gods. As we drew near the tell the clouds 
grew dark, and Baal Hadad emerged in fury, hurling his lightning and 
roaring his thunder and pouring down his rain in torrents. But Pro- 
fessor Schaeffer was not deterred and generously showed us the recent 
excavations, including the vast palace of the Ugaritic kings. Ras esh- 
Shamra is a chapter by itself, but I can divulge a piece of news of some 
importance for the history of the Near East, Only recently a series of 
Hittite tablets have been discovered, all of them beautifully incised and 
as clear as if they had just issued from the hand of the scribe. We can 
now hope to learn something more about this important center in one 
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of the most significant periods of the past, the great international age 
when peoples were everywhere on the move and Israel stepped on the 
stage of world history. 

I had hoped to say a good deal about our interests in ceramics. It is 
a vast field, and a peculiarly tricky one, but one for which Jerusalem 
now offers exceptional opportunities of study and research. This, too, 
I shall have to reserve for another time. But I do want to say something 
about what is after all our major investigation this year. I refer, of 
course, to the scroll fragments. These are now deposited by hundreds 
in the Palestine Museum of Antiquities. —The Qumran materials have 
been assigned to Dr. Frank Cross of McCormick, Pere Milik of the 
Dominican School, and John Allegro, one of G. R. Driver’s and H. H. 
Rowley’s students. But I have been granted the privilege of doing my 
own special work on some selected pieces, I have now spent a month 
on two small fragments from Isaiah trying to master their paleographic 
features and studying the text. It has been enormously rewarding and 
has opened up a field of interest in which Old Testament scholars will 
all have to labor in the next fifty years. To handle these scroll fragments 
— more than two thousand years old, small leather pieces encrusted with 
calcium and very dim, — then to see them gradually emerge into intel- 
ligibility as they are carefully cleaned, and finally to identify the par- 
ticular fragment, whether biblical or extra-biblical, this is enough to 
excite the most stolid of spirits and the most unromantic soul. It re- 
quires a vast amount of time, but whoever has any concern for the biblical 
text and realizes that these little pieces represent a text a thousand years 
earlier than our earliest Hebrew manuscripts will sense something of the 
fateful significance of what we are doing. The time has come when all 
theological institutions of standing will have courses in paleography, and 
it is my hope that Union will be among the first to respond to the 
significance of what is now going on in Palestine where the scrolls keep 
coming month by month from the members of the Ta’amireh bedu 
inhabiting the northwest shores of the Dead Sea. It is no secret that liter- 
ally hundreds of fragments are still in their hands. I have had nothing 
to say about the Wadi Muraba’at finds, although we have already dis- 
covered two original letters here from Simon ben Kocheba, the bar Coch- 
bar of the Second Revolt, a number of other secular documents, and 
many early biblical texts corresponding word for word with the masoretic 
tradition. 

I realize that I have but touched upon several aspects of our life 
here in Jerusalem, and I certainly have told extremely little about what 
is going on in our investigation of the scrolls. But that story will gradu- 
ally be unfolded in the next few decades. If any of you have gathered 
from what I have written that it has been an exciting year far beyond 
all our expectations, I must confess that something like that is the literal 
truth. 
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A Letter From Marseilles 
By Susan G. Gabus 


wor ASK ME to give you some of my impressions on being transplanted 
to French life. By way of prologue, let me say that living in France 
as a Frenchwoman (though, for the record, I’m still an American citizen) 
is quite a different business from living temporarily in France as a 
student. The army of American tourists, workers and students who visit 
France each year undoubtedly see a lot, learn a lot, and even — if they 
have their minds open and deliberately blot out the mental picture of 
the “old home town” — understand a lot about the country. Neverthe- 
less, with all the good will in the world, we Americans abroad are ines- 
capably Tourists, in the sense that we look on our experience in other 
countries as interesting and valuable — but temporary. We know that 
at the end of it we'll go back home to the normal life. But when one of 
us transplants his normal life to another country, as I have done, becom- 
ing for all practical purposes French rather than American, he finds in 
the space of a few weeks a number of facets of French life which he 
would have had no occasion to discover as a visitor. As the wife of a 
minister, I am placed in something of a vantage point for observation: 
while I see the French Protestant world through senna eyes, that 
world has adopted me as French. 


First of all, then, it gives me a strange feeling to be working in a 
church which is so definitely a minority. In Alsace, where I spent my 
student year abroad, it was just about an even race between Protestantism 
and Catholicism: the pastor was somebody just as important as the 
curé, and even the smallest villages had their Protestant churches along- 
side of the Catholic ones. My first initiation into being a Protestant in 
France, then, came this summer. It was a rigorous one; we were sent, 
to fill the breach between the departure of one pastor and the arrival 
of his successor, to Rennes, the capital of Brittany. When Roman 
Catholic missionaries first preached the Gospel in Brittany, they made 
mass “conversions” by the simple expedient of marking crosses on the 
dolmens and trees sacred to the Celts; thus the whole body of superstition 
carried over from paganism to Catholicism. To be sure, the Bretons no 
longer worship stones, even the ones with crosses marked on them, but 
Catholicism in Brittany (in the country, at any rate) is impregnated 
with superstition as nowhere else in France. Had we arrived in Rennes 


Susan Goudy Gabus was a student at the Seminary last year, and since 
May has been serving with her husband in the ministry of the Reformed 
Church of France. The editors of the Review asked Mme. Gabus to 
describe her impressions on being “transplanted” from the United States 
to France. 
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two generations ago, people would have been sure that we had black 
tongues and one eye in the middle of our foreheads. One of our parish- 
ioners, a woman of not more than forty and a former Catholic, told us 
of having been brought up in the belief that being naked was a mortal 
sin; she was taught to undress in the dark, repeating prayers to each 
article of clothing. 

It must be said that the situation in Brittany is extreme, and hardly 
representative of the country as a whole. Here in Marseilles we have 
found a much more enlightened attitude. Nonetheless, the Protestant 
Church in France lives with the state of mind of a minority group. Al- 
most none of the leading French statesmen is Protestant; it is a rare 
mayor or city official who is Protestant; in the lycées, the ratio is about 
one Protestant child to forty Catholics. And yet the Protestant Church 
is an established church; that is, it is no longer a protesting (in the 
strict sense of the word) minority . . . it no longer has the evangelical 
fire of the Huguenot days. Such a “betwixt and between” position has 
several implications for the local church community; for example, the 
question of mixed marriages constantly recurs (since the young Protes- 
tant man or woman has a more or less severely limited circle of Protestants 
to choose from) and is something of a crisis for the church community 
as well as for the young couple. Will it mean a member gained or a 
member lost? At the same time, the individual and the family frequently 
suffer from a sense of isolation. A child is often the only Protestant in 
his class, or a family the only Protestant family in its neighborhood. 
This feeling of isolation, together with an insidious phenomenon which 
we call “embourgeoisement,” makes for a static condition in which 
Protestants tend to stay to themselves, live on Huguenot tradition, and 
remain within the round of their own church and Protestant social 
activities. “Embourgeoisement,” by the way, is a thing which pastors 
are fighting tooth and nail. With the strong competition of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Protestantism has appealed for the most part to edu- 
cated, cultured people, i.e., the middle and upper classes. The Protestant 
faith has nevertheless found a relatively large following among working- 
class people — but the latter stolidly refuse to participate in the life of 
the church (or even, in many cases, to come to Sunday services). The 
problem is to break through the idea that the church “belongs” to the 
bourgeoisie — to convince the intimidated and hesitating working people 
that the church is worth a place in their lives, and to open the eyes of 
the middle classes to the fact that they are not the only members of the 
church. It is a problem which has only fairly recently come to light, 
and one with which we are still trying to figure out how to deal. 

Another phase of the same problem brings me to one of the major 
characteristics of French everyday life at the present time. It is an over- 
whelming attitude of concern for the material things of daily life. This 
observation applies very little to the above-mentioned upper economic 
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classes. The vast majority of French people, however, does not belong 
to the upper economic levels: salaries for this great majority range from 
550 to 2000 dollars a year (and this is a generous figure; actually, any- 
thing over 1000 dollars a year is considered a good salary). What do 
these salaries represent in terms of buying power? A brief look at the 
cost of living: to begin with, rents are amazingly low by American 
standards. We spent the summer in Rennes in a beautiful, modern 
§-room apartment for which the tenant paid something on the order of 
450 dollars a year. The French considered this an exorbitant price, but 
they also considered the apartment the last word in luxury. Most rents 
are much lower — and most apartments and houses are much less attrac- 
tive and comfortable. At the same time, the housing shortage continues 
to be acute. Building is agonizingly slow in relation to the need, and 
prices are high. Very few new homes or apartment houses are built for 
rental; people are therefore forced to buy. The result is that people 
tend to stay in more or less dilapidated, inconvenient lodgings, because 
1) there is nothing available to rent, even though they could afford to 
pay a higher rent, 2) there is nothing at all available, either to rent or 
to buy, or 3) they cannot afford to buy the houses or apartments avail- 
able. Right at the outset, then, we find a source of annoyance and dis- 
couragement for the average homemaker. Add to this the fact that 
clothing prices are approximately the same (a bit higher) as in the States 
and that food prices are only slightly lower, and you will wonder, as I 
do, how in the world people manage to make both ends meet. The 
answer is an elaborate system of allotments and bonuses offered by the 
State. There are bonuses for newly-married couples, bonuses for each 
pregnancy and birth, and bonuses for non-working mothers of small 
children. (I don’t know how the national economy manages to survive 
all this!) The mainstays of this system are the Social Security and the 
family allotments. The former, upon inscription, request and presenta- 
tion of properly signed and sealed bil!s, reimburses at 80% all medical, 
dental and hospital expenses. The latter, also upon inscription and 
formal request, adds regularly to the family income a certain sum for 
each child, from the child’s birth until he is of an age to support himself. 
Without these aids, most French families would be reduced to misery. 
But in such an economic structure, families live with a down-to-earth, 
rather “hand-to-mouth” outlook. Most of them, even with the Social 
Security and the family allotments, have just enough to live on, and 
the question of saving for the future or for a “better life” is difficult, if 
not well-nigh impossible. The situation is not helped by the fact that 
all manufactured goods (such as furniture, household equipment, auto- 
mobiles) are far more expensive than in the States; hence, trying to save 
for such things on a painfully limited budget is a bit like reaching for 
the moon. This condition of life has a direct effect on the economic life 
of the church: tithing, for example, is something few pastors would 
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think of asking from their people. (The greatest effort I have heard of 
in that direction so far is here in Marseilles, where Rev. Marchand has 
asked his parishioners to give the equivalent of one day’s wages per 
month.) The church budget, then, is usually small — and yet difficult 
to cover. Very few churches are able to meet their pledges for national 
and foreign missions; and when, as is happening here at the present 
time, a new church building is in progress, the struggle is terrific. (It 
has taken Rev. Marchand eight years — and he picked up where others 
had left off — to gather enough determination and money to build 
the church itself — and the furnishings are far in the future.) As for 
ministers’ salaries — laymen have a common saying that no one had 
better enter the ministry unless he has an independent income. (As an 
assistant minister, Jean-Paul earns about 750 dollars a year.) 


It must be noted that there is a reaction against this situation of 
financial pressure. We have noticed that the young men in our parish 
work and study like mad to earn a better job, while their wives pinch 
francs to pay, eventually, for a nice apartment, a car, or a refrigerator. 
But from the church’s point of view, all this still represents an absorbing 
materialism from which it will be hard to shake people. 


As if to augment this atmosphere of material concern, the working 
day in France is terribly long. Offices and shops open at 8 a.m., close 
for two hours at noon, then remain open till 6 or 7 p.m. No one can 
feel what this means in terms of daily living until he has tried to 
organize groups and arrange meeting times. In Marseilles, people eat 
supper generally anywhere between 7 and 9 p.m. Obviously, this makes 
church organization a tricky problem — and it leaves very little unbroken 
leisure for the working man. (What it means for a housewife, I’d rather 
not say — 10 p.m. usually finds me still washing supper dishes!) All of 
this tends to an atmosphere of people constantly at grips with the 
eternal business of earning and eating the daily bread. The problem 
for the church is not only economical, but spiritual. With a life so full 
of the concerns of each day, those laymen are rare for whom the spiritual 
demands of the Christian faith are of anything approaching prime im- 
portance. Ministers themselves often have a hard struggle to keep in 
mind the fact that their work is first and foremost a matter of spiritual 
values. The aftermath of French Existentialism and the new small 
taste of a better standard of living, constantly shadowed by the threat 
of a third world war, combine to make people take, hard-headedly and 
practically, each day as it comes, not caring (perhaps not daring) to 
look too far into the future. And perhaps this is at the root of the 
present prevailing atmosphere . . . I have been told that a person piaced 
in the precarious position of an immediate danger will often seek his 
security in the power of God. But people living day in and day out, 
year after year, in a continuously precarious position, cannot sustain 
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either the sense of immediate danger or the resulting contact with the 
divine. The precariousness itself is taken for granted and then forgotten 
in the routine of more pressing matters — the only tribute paid to it is 
the lack of the idealistic and optimistic enthusiasm which we still find 
in the U. S. 


Even from the inadequate picture which my as yet limited experience 
has been able to give, you may have the impression that the French 
Protestant Church is facing something of a crisis. I think that is exact. 
We are wondering, for example, what is behind the fact that this fall 
has shown a total (for all of France!) of ten first-year students enrolled 
in Protestant seminaries: an all-time low, though last year’s figure was 
not much larger. We are facing the hard fact that a minority group 
must be a living group, or it will cease to exist. The old-style revivals 
have, in France as in the States, long since gone out of fashion; never- 
theless, French Protestantism badly needs a revival. Perhaps it will be 
of the order of the Presbyterian New Life Movement; the indications 
are that the time is ripe for such an awakening. Pastors and engaged 
laymen are just becoming aware of the need and of the possibilities; in 
five or ten years, the Lord willing (and if the world succeeds in avoiding 
the catastrophe), Protestant France may have the beginnings of a strong 
rebirth. 
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Student Forum: 


Housing Problems On Our Doorstep 
By Russell S. Williams 


O™ OF THE neglected areas which should be of vital social concern 
today is public housing. The federal government has greatly reduced 
its activity in this field because the present administration feels that 
private enterprise ought to shoulder most of the responsibility of pro- 
viding housing. This policy does not seem to be meeting the needs of 
our cities in the clearance of slums and the provision of adequate middle- 
income housing. New York City is just one of the many cities faced with 
almost insolvable housing problems. 

Some of these problems are illustrated by the housing projects being 
developed near the Seminary. Housing in the area surrounding Morning- 
side Heights has so deteriorated that it has become a matter of concern 
to the nine institutions on the hill’ to the extent that they have been 
instrumental in locating a city-federal low-rent housing project in the 
area in an effort toward slum clearance. 

Spurred on by the vast changes in the character of the population 
and the rapid dilapidation of housing in the vicinity, these nine institu- 
tions organized Morningside Heights, Incorporated, which is taking a 
bold step to change the neighborhood radically. Immediate plans call 
for a cooperative housing project at an estimated cost of $12,500,000 to 
be initially financed by the institutions, with the city-federal low-rent 
housing project adjacent, The site of these housing developments is 
bound by Broadway and Morningside Avenue, 123rd and 125th Streets. 

The “co-op” housing, to be known as Morningside Gardens, will 
consist of six buildings rising to a height of twenty stories each, and 
accommodating a total of 994 families. Tenants will be selected without 
regard to race or creed and will purchase their own apartments by mak- 
ing a down payment of $600 to $700 per room and will pay $16 to $23 
per room per month. Of the ten acres of land comprising Morningside 
Gardens, only 20% will be covered with buildings, the remaining 80% 
will be devoted to walks, gardens, playgrounds and parking space. 

The construction of the co-op will be in two sections. The demolition 
of existing buildings in the first area is scheduled to begin in December, 








1 Barnard College, Columbia University, Corpus Christi Church, International House, 
Jewish Theological Seminary, Juilliard School of Music, Riverside Church, Teachers 
College, and Union Theological Seminary. 


Russell S. Williams is chairman of the student Social Action Com- 
mittee in the Seminary. 
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and the area is expected to be completely cleared and ready for con- 
struction to begin by October, 1954. The first units should be completed 
a year later, 1955. The remaining section of the project will be com- 
pleted as rapidly as possible following the first depending upon the speed 
with which families living on the site are relocated, the time required 
for demolition of remaining structures, and the availability of building 
materials. 

One time-consuming task in any urban housing development is the 
removing of families living on the site. Morningside Housing Corpora- 
tion, the redevelopment company created by Morningside Heights, In- 
corporated, to build the co-op, has established a relocation office on the 
housing site, at 3100 Broadway, on the corner of 123rd Street. This office 
is charged with polling the present residents in order to ascertain how 
many families desire to move into the co-op and how many are eligible 
for the low-rent project. In either case, such families are relocated tem- 
porarily until after construction is completed. Families which do not 
meet the requirements for public housing and who do not wish or cannot 
afford apartments in Morningside Gardens must be permanently re- 
located. These families have the option of finding suitable housing for 
themselves or having it found by the relocation office. The city Bureau 
of Real Estate is charged with the responsibility of supervising relocation 
for the cooperative project, and the inspection of the facilities oftered 
to each family, and the investigation of complaints which arise. 


The low-rent public housing project will surround half of the Mor- 
ningside Gardens, having as its boundaries Amsterdam and Morningside 
Avenues, 123rd and 125th Streets, and Broadway and Amsterdam Avenue, 
La Salle and 125th Streets. This project will be known as the General 
Grant Houses and will accommodate 1,536 families. A community center 
will be equipped within the development to provide recreational and 
educational activities for the residents. This project, like the co-op, will 
be built in two section, but is supposed to be ready for occupancy before 
the Morningside Gardens. Relocation has begun, under the direction 
of the New York City Public Housing Authority. Site tenants eligible 
for public housing have priority over other applicants and will be tem- 
porarily relocated until they can be moved into the completed apart- 
ments. Construction of the first units must begin by July, 1954, and 
presumably will be completed in a year’s time. This project might have 
been located in a more deserving section of the city in terms of immediate 
housing needs, but since there is a limit to the amount of government 
financed housing which has been allocated, due to Congressional reduc- 
tion of appropriations, other areas must be denied in order to improve 
the surroundings of our cultural acropolis. 

These housing projects received city-wide publicity in their earliest 
stage of planning when many of the 3,600 families living on the combined 
sites vigorously protested being uprooted. Many persons welcomed the 
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possibility of public housing, but viewed the cooperative as an attempt 
by Columbia University to create housing for its professors. Some few 
of the students at Union Seminary were deeply concerned about the 
matter and questioned seriously whether Union, along with the other 
eight institutions, ought to provide capital for such a venture. Interest 
was especially kindled over the problem of the middle-income families. 
People with low incomes are eligible for government subsidized housing, 
private enterprise creates housing for those in the high-income bracket, 
but all over the city people are penalized either because they earn too 
much, or they do not earn enough to afford decent housing. It is these 
families that are pushed into slum and semi-slum areas, whenever new 
housing is planned. 


A good deal of creative thought and action must be devoted to middle- 
income housing. Perhaps a combining of the forces of government and 
private enterprise would be one means of helping private capital to 
produce middle-income housing and also realize the return which it 
thinks it ought to have. Long term loans and tax concessions under 
certain conditions might be inducements to builders. Those who would 
argue that the government should not concern itself in this area must 
account for the inability or at least to date the reluctance of private 
builders to meet the housing needs of this economic group. What stands 
in the way of creativity and imaginative planning here? Do the voices 
of real estate and construction lobbies speak louder than the voices of 
ill-housed people? 

The question might be asked, what will happen to the families who 
are moved out to make room for the two housing developments? In every 
housing site many families simply vanish and are not heard from or 
traced by relocation officials. Some of these people have lived in apart- 
ments sub-leased from a former tenant and have no legal claim to assis- 
tance in relocating; others are intimidated and double up with friends 
or relatives in a temporary arrangement which becomes permanent as 
they meet with failure upon failure in their efforts to find another 
apartment. Still other people move from one slum area marked for 
clearance into another marginal area and are willing to “fix up and make 
do” because of the attractiveness of the low rent, which is often higher 
than other places after heat and utilities have been added. 

Some families are offered assistance in relocating, but when they 
find the facilities offered unacceptable, they do not know what recourse 
they have, thus they relinquish their right of being relocated by the 
agency in charge of relocation. Interested bystanders are needed who 
are willing to extract from the city Bureau of Real Estate, or the city 
Public Housing Authority, as the case may be, a statement of what the 
rights of the site tenants are in the particular project area being evacu- 
ated, and will be ready to protest for the tenants any violations of 
those rights. 
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Adequate housing for everyone in the community should be the con- 
cern of all since any ill-housed group becomes the core of future slums. 
According to a recent report of the City Planning Commission, more 
than half of the families that have to move to make way for slum clear- 
ance projects within the city are Puerto Rican or Negro. Since these 
same people are victims of discrimatory practices in private housing and 
in certain tax-aided projects, they are forced to seek other slum areas 
where they find their ghetto. Buildings, which are already old and would 
strain their facilities under ordinary conditions, deteriorate more rapidly 
under the extra burden of people. Plumbing, because of excessive de- 
mands upon it, breaks down. Garbage accumulates in greater quantities 
than originally anticipated. These are just a few of the possible factors 
contributing to higher incidences of disease in slum areas as compared 
with other communities. 

The sheer numbers of people living in such closeness to each other 
creates many problems in terms of human relations. Crime increases, 
possibly because there are more elements to provoke it, such as poverty, 
frustration, insecurity, and whatever else drives people to seek vengeance 
upon society. The disrepair of buildings causes the city to realize less 
money in terms of property taxes and thus makes the city fathers reluctant 
to spend much money in terms of civic services. It is this very community, 
however, which needs more money for use in terms of police and fire 
protection and health and welfare services. 


Slums are an indication of urban ill-health. In New York City, as in 
most of the metropolitan areas across the country, the problem has 
mushroomed to the point where local government cannot solve it alone. 
State and federal government must assume a responsibility both to the 
people who are living in slum areas and in the provision of adequate 
middle-income housing. Citizens housing planning groups must become 
interested and involved in the problem so that they can serve as the public 
conscience to urge action at every level. 
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Farewell to Woodpeckers 
By Ruth S. Montgomery 


(Written in a moment of rebellion against amateur analysts) 


What! will you drive me mad! 

Not a minute longer will I submit, 
Tree-rooted, to your idle pecking, 

Novitiate in the society of hooded birds 
Tapping inward for worms — 

Woodpeckers all, with Freudian digestions. 
Am I some rotting oak? 

Have I no soul? 

What insect-sustenance do you expect to find 
By sounding your Morse-code against my brain? 
You are deceived by wireless. 

What echoes through this forest 

Is not the message of discovery but frustration. 
No more! 

Yet, if you must peck on, sepulchral birds, 
Shattering stillness 

With perpetual predictions of psychic change, 
Seek out dead wood and taste 

True prey for parasites. 


Ruth S. Montgomery is a senior B. D. candidate in the Seminary. She 
is also instructor in English at Barnard College. 
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A HISTORICAL APPROACH 


TO EVANGELICAL WORSHIP 
ILION T. JONES 


A search for the true nature and practices of evangelical or New 
Testament worship — from its Old Testament backgrounds to its con- 
temporary expressions. Dr. Jones critically evaluates present-day 
arguments for a return to ancient liturgical forms — and presents a 
clear picture of the procedures and practices of worship necessary to 
perpetuate evangelical Christianity in its distinctive form. An important 





book for preachers, teachers — all who share an interest in and respon- 
sibility for Protestant worship. PuBLisHep Fesruary 8. $4.50 


PREACHING 


ANGLES 
Frank H. Caldwell 


How to catch and hold 
attention — 30 approaches 
to sermon building that 
lend variety to the pulpit 
ministry, make preaching 
more forceful and con- 
vincing. Each approach is 


designed to impress the h 


central message of the 
sermon on the hearts and 
minds of the hearers; each 
is illustrated with outlines 
of sermons that have proved 
effective. 
“Minimum of theoretical 
discussion and maximum 
of specific examples.” 
Halford E. Luccock. 


PuBLisHED Fes. 8 $2 


GETTING TO 


KNOW GOD 
John A. Redhead 


These sixteen sermons con- 
cern the most important 
subject in the lives of 
men and women every- 
where — what God is like; 
who he is; where he is; 
how a man can get to know 
im. 

Here, in logical, power- 
ful messages, in language 
clear as a bell, is new 
awareness of the nature, 
wisdom, and saving power 
of God — help in answer- 
ing the questions man 
must face in determining 
his eternal destiny. 


PusBLisHeD JAN. 11. 


$2 


FIRE IN 


THY MOUTH 
Donald G. Miller 


A challenge to every mini- 
ster to make preaching 
the heart of his ministry 
and the Bible the heart 
of his preaching. Here is 
guidance along the road 
to a true and permanent 
spiritual recovery in our 
society, brought about by 
vital, fruitful biblical 
preaching — with a time- 
ly discussion of such basic 
questions as the nature of 
preaching, the place of the 
Bible in preaching, and 
the difficulties, values, and 
implications of biblical 
preaching. 


PusBLisHED Fes. 8. $2.50 


CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY AND WAR 
HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 





At All Bookstores 





What can a Christian think about war? How can Christianity help 
solve the crucial international problems of today? These questions 
underlie Professor Butterfield’s brilliant discussion of the roles of 
diplomacy and war in human life — their history, purposes, limits, 
dangers, and possibilities. Here is sound information and new per- 
spective from which every reader can clarify his thinking on the major 
world issues. $1.75 
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| On the Curriculum 
To the Editor of the USQR: 


Mr. Yolton’s concern for the cur- 
) riculum (USQR, Nov. 1953, p. 28), 
is well taken. Unfortunately he deals 
only in vague generalities which do 
not yield any specific solutions to the 
problems, and which are, in the last 
analysis, unrealistic. 

That theological education needs to 
be founded on biblical categories may 
be the most realistic of Mr. Yolton’s 
suggestions. The trouble is that he only 
mentions it in passing, makes a few 
comments on the contradiction in the 
phrase “biblical categories,” and passes 
on to something else. What are bibli- 
cal categories? How do they give 
direction to the curricular aspect of 
theological education? What is the 
structure of education implied in the 
Bible? 

Mr. Yolton thinks that theological 
education must first be integrated with 
the secular culture to which the 
Church must speak. It seems obvious 
that he means not integration but 
relevance. Granted that we accept the 
necessity of relevance, how do we go 
about achieving it? Mr. Yolton thinks 
that the Seminary is responsible for 
making us relevant, that the necessary 
sources for the study of contemporary 
culture should be offered in the cur- 
riculum. But it would seem that the 
Seminary could rightfully expect its 
entering students to have sufficient 
i familiarity with the history and na- 
ture of culture to be able to perceive, 
however dimly, the relevance of the 
Christian message in contemporary 
society. The problem of relevance 
would be solved neither by requiring 
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two more courses in Church and 
Community nor by requiring every 
professor to spend half his time ex- 
pounding the relevance of his particu- 
lar field. 

Mr. Yolton rightly decries the ex- 
istence of large classes. But the trouble 
is that professors have only twenty- 
four hours a day. Besides their teach- 
ing of courses, they are expected and 
encouraged by the Seminary to make 
significant contributions to their par- 
ticular fields of endeavor. But Mr. 
Yolton wants them to give up large 
lecture classes and embrace the tutor- 
ial method. In point of time, this is 
ridiculous. 

Perhaps the problem could be solved 
by acquiring more professors and/or 
a smaller student body. But here we 
come up against the behemoth of all 
educational administrators, the bud- 
get. Are there any millionaires around 
who are eager to endow us with nine 
or ten more associate and assistant 
professorships? Or should we cut 
down on the size of the student body, 
thus incidentally lowering the income 
by no mean sum and reducing the 
sphere of the Seminary’s influence? 
The desirability of having a more 
favorable student-faculty ratio can- 
not be denied. It just doesn’t seem 
possible under present financial cir- 
cumstances. 

There is a basic contradiction in 
Mr. Yolton’s argument. Just exactly 
where does the responsibility for rele- 
vance lie? In one sentence Mr. Yolton 
rightly pleads for a break with the 
ingrained habit of the student’s pas- 
sivity, demanding that the student 
“think for himself and not . . . learn 











by rote.” Elsewhere he implies that 
the Seminary must provide us with 
relevance through its curriculum and 
methods. Which does he really mean? 
It appears to me that any student 
whose mind is sufficiently mature that 
he can be admitted to this Seminary, 
and who has any well-founded con- 
cern for the task of the Church, 
should be able and expected to per- 
ceive relevance and to seek it out 
without being continually reminded 
of it. The Seminary must provide us 
with the “weapons of our warfare,” 
must challenge us to wrestle with 
their implications for our future minis- 
tries, and should even indicate direc- 
tions of relevance. But the actual 
wrestling is our responsibility and no 
one’s else. 

Let this not be interpreted as say- 
ing that Union has attained the apogee 
of the theological curriculum. But 
let the criticisms directed to it be real- 
istic. Let us recognize the inherent 





limitations under which we labor at 
the same time that we seek ways of 
transcending them. 
EpwINn M. Goop 
Tutor Assistant 
in Old Testament 
An Answer 
To the Editor of the USQR: 

Prof. Dubs’ claim (Nov. 1953) 
that I give away my whole‘argument 
on Prof. Tillich strikes me as being 
rather extravagant. I fear that the 
Oxford English Dictionary does not 
bear out his assumption that “likely” 
must mean “probably true,” though 
perhaps in Chinese there is this syn- 
onymity! And surely the point is 
that even if we interpret it thus the 
word “truth” is used here in a very 
different way from that in which it 
is used by Prof. Tillich. I had always 
thought that the field of scientific 
theory was one where angels feared to 
tread. Orientalists clearly do not share 
this hesitancy. 

J. Herwoop THomas 
Oxford University 
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Professor Paul Johannes Tillich re- 
turned to the United States and to 
Union Seminary on Monday night, 
December 14, aboard the Queen 
Elizabeth. During his absence in the 
first semester of the 1953-54 academic 
year, Dr. Tillich delivered the Gif- 
ford Lectures in Scotland. 

% % % > od 


The annual Conference on Reli- 
gious Vocations for College Women 
will be held this year at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary from February 12 
to 14. Last year fifty seven young 
women representing nineteen colleges 
and universities and ten denomina- 
tions attended the conference. Prin- 
cipal speakers this year will include 
Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, President, the 
City College of New York; Professor 
Robert McAfee Brown, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; Mrs. Frederic Parke, 
Jr., formerly Director of Religious 
Education, All Saints Episcopal 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs. L. 
Newton Thurber, Kyoto, Japan; the 
Rev. Robert B. Appleyard, Christ 
Church, Greenwich, Conn.; and Pro- 
fesso- Mary Ely Lyman, Dean of 
Women Students, UTS. 

* * + * * 

Eight members of the Religious 
Newswriters Association were guests 
of Union Theological Seminary on 
Wednesday, December 9. The day’s 
program included a tour of the 
Seminary buildings and grounds, a 
conference with the Seminary’s pub- 
lic information representatives, and a 
luncheon with faculty members and 
special guests, at which Professor 
Reinhold Niebuhr spoke on “Religion 
and the Press.” 


QUADRANGLE NOTES 


Seven representatives from the UTS 
faculty and administration will par- 
ticipate in a Ministers’ Workshop in 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 16 to 19. 
They are: President Henry P. Van 
Dusen; Dr. Paul W. Hoon; Dr. Ed- 
win O. Kennedy; Dr. Mary Ely Ly- 
man; the Rey. Charles E. Mathews; 
Dr. Paul Scherer; and the Rev. George 
W. Webber. 

Highlights of the Christmas season 
at UTS were the traditional Candle- 
light Carol Service and the annual 
Christmas party. The Seminary Choirs, 
conducted by Dr. Hugh Porter, Di- 
rector of the School of Sacred Music, 
and assisted by the Youth Choir and 
Bell Ringers from Brick Presbyterian 
Church, presented the service of 
Christmas carols three times on De- 
cember 14 and 15 to overflow crowds. 
For the Christmas party on December 
17, members of the speech depart- 
ment presented two performances of 
W. H. Auden’s Christmas Oratorio, 
“For The Time Being.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, 
spoke in the Stewart Room at UTS 
on November 24. His talk concerned 
plans and preparations for the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches which will be held at Evans- 
ton, Illinois, in August of this year. 

Dr. Cyril C. Richardson, Washburn 
Professor of Church History, has 
been appointed Director of Graduate 
Studies beginning February 1, He 
succeeds Dr. Frederick C. Grant, 
Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical 
Theology, who has served in that 
capacity since November, 1950. 











A concert by the School of Sacred 
Music was presented in James Chapel 
on Wednesday evening, January 13. 
Student conductors directed the choir 
in performances of Pachelbel’s “Mag- 
nificat” and Britten’s “Ceremony of 
Carols.” On two successive Monday 
nights, January 11 and 18, Mr. Julius 
Herford of the Music School faculty 
gave a combined lecture and recital 
assisted by members of his classes. 

A series of four Monday morning 
lectures on the theme “Religion and 
the Great Issues of the Day” are 
being presented at Union Theological 
Seminary in January under the spon- 
sorship of the Women’s Committee 
of the Seminary. Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen opened the series on January 4 
with a lecture on “Religion and the 
Morals of Today.” January 11, Dr. 
David E. Roberts spoke of “Religion 
and Mental Health.” On Monday, 
January 18, Dr. Frederick WNolde, 
Director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs of 
the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council, 
will lecture on the topic “Christian 
Responsibilities in Relation to the 
United Nations.” Dr. Paul J. Tillich 
will close the series on January 25 
with a lecture on “Religion and its 
Intellectual Critics.” 


% % * + % 


Three new members of the Union 
Seminary Board of Directors were in- 
stalled at the January 12 meeting of 
the Board. They are Mrs. John Taylor 
Terry; Mr. John N. Irwin II, partner 
in the legal firm of Patterson, Belk- 
nap and Webb, New York City; and 





Mr. Robert C. Shriver, Vice-President 
and Secretary of the United States 
Trust Company, New York City. 
Mrs. Terry is active as an adminis- 
trative executive for the Eastern Area 
of the American Red Cross. Mr. 
Shriver is the son of Dr. William P. 
Shriver, a graduate of Union, class 
of 1904 and for thirty-one years on 
the staff of the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions as Secretary for 
City, Immigrant, and Industrial Work. 
Mr. Irwin is a member of the Board 
of Deacons of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


Canon Marcus Knight °30 of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, and his 
wife were guests of the Seminary on 
a recent visit to this country. They 
were honored at a tea at Berea Col- 
lege in the home of Dr. and Mrs. W. 
Gordon Ross where twelve former 
Union students gathered for the occa- 
sion. Canon Knight spoke at chapel 
services at Berea and at the Seminary. 

* * * ce * 

Professor John C. Bennett °27 
spoke to a group of Union alumni 
at a lunch-meeting in Detroit De- 
cember 7 in connection with an eve- 
ning speaking engagement in that 
city. 

oe * * oe * [ 

President Henry P. Van Dusen ’24 
will be James A. Gray Lecturer at 
Duke University as part of the Chris- 
tian Convocation of 1954 to be held 
June 8-11. His subject will be 
“Spirit, Son, and Father, — A Re- 
examination of Christian Faith in the 
Light of the Holy Spirit.” 

% * * + * 

Several churches with alumni pas- 
tors have already responded favorably 
to the letters from Dr. David K. 
Barnwell, president of the Alumni 
Association, and Mr. Benjamin Strong, 
chairman of the Board of Directors, 
suggesting that these churches in- 
clude Union Seminary in their budgets. 
Letters have also gone out from the 
Office of Public Relations to remind 
these churches that Seminary Sunday 
is another way of remembering Union 
Seminary with a contribution. 

* ce + + * 

Edwin O. Kennedy °24, Secretary 

of the Seminary, is planning a trip 
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to Texas and the West Coast in Febru- 
ary in the interests of the Seminary. 
He hopes to be able to meet with 
groups of alumni in some of the larger 
Cities. 
+ % + * coe 

Faculty leaders at the Third Annual 
Ministers Conference and Workshop 
on January 25-27 include Robert 
McAfee Brown, Paul Hoon, John 
Knox, Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Scherer 
and Dean Webber. Folders giving the 
entire program and reservation cards 
were mailed after Christmas. Addi- 
tional information may be secured 
from the Alumni Office. Charles L. 
Copenhaver, Jr. is chairman of the 
program committee which is plan- 
ning the Conference and Workshop. 


CLASS NOTES 


1887 
Albert Allen Bird died at the age 
of ninety five at Clarion, Pa. During 
his active ministry he served seven 
Presbyterian churches in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


1892 

Samuel Phaon Stauffer, who retired 
in 1935 after thirty five years in 
government civil service, died at his 
home in Philadelphia, Pa. on July 7 
at the age of eighty five. Prior to 
taking up government service he was 
active as a pastor and teacher. 


1895 
Thomas Coyle was honored at a 
dinner on September 2, by the twenty 
four churches of the Long Island 
Presbytery in recognition of his thirty 
one years as Stated Clerk. One hun- 








dred and fifty ministers and elders 
attended the dinner at which the 
speakers included his son, The Rev. 
T. K. Coyle of San Diego, Cal. 


1900 

George Nelson Edwards, pastor 
emeritus of the Circular Congrega- 
tional Church, Charleston, S. C., died 
at Bradenton, Florida, on September 
28. Prior to assuming his pastorate in 
Charleston in 1926, he had served in 
several other communities as pastor 
and Congregational executive. 


1901 
Alfred Edward Barrows, pastor 
emeritus of the Eastern Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., died on 
October 12. He came to the Eastern 
Church in 1912 after two other pas- 
torates'and was active in the affairs 
of the presbytery and the synod, 
having served both as moderator. 
1906 
John Julian Bayne was honored by 
the congregation of the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church, Pomona Park, 
Florida, on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination on No- 
vember 22. 
1907 
Gustavus Adolphus Hulbert died 
at his home in Henryville, Pa. on 
October 3. His pastorates included 
the Brown Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland, which 
he served from 1921-1927. 
1908 
Charles W. Gilkey, a director of 
the Seminary, has been serving for 
several months as interim pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Frank Melvin Patterson, who had 
served many years as stated clerk of 
the Presbytery of Columbus and per- 
manent clerk of the Synod of Ohio, 
died in Plain City where he had been 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
since 1920. 


1910 
King Beach, having retired after 
forty six years in the Methodist mini- 
stry, is now pastor of the South 
Jackson Community Church, Mich., 
which he helped to reorganize after it 
had been closed for forty years. 
1913 
Lawrie Judson Sharp was honored 
by the congregation of the Arch- 
wood Avenue Congregational Church, 
Cleveland, on his retirement from 
the pastorate of that church which 
he had served for th'rty years. He 
and Mrs. Sharp plan to move to Palm 
City, Florida, where he will be the 
pastor of the Congregational Church. 


1917 
Royal C. Agne is regional director 
with the Washington headquarters of 
the Wells Organization, specialists in 
church fund raising. 


1919 
Kenneth Blount Bowen, former 
president of the College of the Bible, 
Lexington, has been called to the pas- 
torate of the Erlanger Christian 
Church in Cincinnati. 


i920 
Walter Marshall Horton received 
an honorary doctorate in theology 
from the University of Strasbourg at 
its fall convocation in November. 
Dr. Horton was a student at Stras- 
bourg on a traveling fellowship from 
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The letters and papers from prison of 
“one of the true martyr spirits of our day.” 
— REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


PRISONER FOR GOD 


By Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
Author of The Cost of Discipleship 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a German pastor and teacher was arrested 
by the Nazis in April, 1943; two years later he was executed. A 
former student at Union Theological Seminary, Bonhoeffer was 
both a brilliant theologian and an active worker for Christianity. 
This book, published in England under the title Letters and 
Papers from Prison, is a collection of his writings while in 
confinement. They provide an extraordinary, inspiring picture 
of a man whose spiritual depth enabled him to overcome the 
most trying of circumstances. His thoughts toward a new 
theology will stimulate all serious students of Christianity. $2.50 


The second volume of an outstanding series 


on the early Christian era. . . 


THE BIRTH OF CHRISTIANITY 


By Maurice Goguel 


This long-awaited volume in Maurice Goguel’s great work, 
Jesus and the Origins of Christianity, covers the period from 
the birth of the belief in the resurrection to the persecutions 
under Domitian and Trajan. In a clear, readable style, M. 
Goguel shows how the Christian Church evolved out of the 
teachings and life of Christ. Above all a historical study, M. 
Goguel’s work is notable for its concrete, specific statements of 
fact, summaries of current views, and a brilliant analysis of 
New Testament writings. $7.50 


Vol. I: THE LIFE OF JESUS $7.00 
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Union Seminary in 1921-22 and Ful- 
bright visiting lecturer in 1952. 


1921 
Stephen Willis Ryder retired in 
October from his three churches in 
Sullivan County, New York and has 
moved to Old’s Hall, 340 South Ridge- 
wood Avenue, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


1922 


Howell P. Lair is serving as super- 
intendent of Westminster Gardens, a 
home for retired Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in Duarte, California, which 
was made possible by the gift of a 
Chinese business man to the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. 


Loyd Foss Worley was elected presi- 
dent of the Methodist Federation for 


Social Action. 
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1923 

Clara Willoughby Davidson, who 
retired from the teaching profession 
in 1942, died on November 16. 


1924 
George Asa Ackerly is executive 
secretary of the Greater Lawrence 
Council of Churches, Lawrence, Mass. 


1925 
Austin Philip Guiles, associate minis- 
ter of Old South Church, Boston, 
since 1934, died on November 13 at 
West Newton, Mass. 


1928 
George Sutton Patterson, Canadian 
Consul General and an alternate dele- 
gate to the United Nations, died in 
Boston on November 8. For many 
years he had been active in Y.M.C.A. 
work, especially in the Orient. 


1929 
Theodore Kelchner Noss is serving 
as an educational consultant for the 
Continental Air Command of the 
U.S. Air Force. 


Arthur Paul Wright is now asso- 
ciate secretary of the American Bible 
Society after a pastorate of thirteen 
years in the Presbyterian Church at 
Auburn, New York. 


1930 
Stanley Berry Hyde is now director 
of Christian education for the Con- 
gregational Christian Conference of 
Maine with offices in Portland. 


E. Helen Pendleton has recently 
accepted the position of organist and 
choirmaster at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island. 
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1932 

Paul Simpson McElroy has been 
installed as pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, St. Louis which 
celebrated its centennial last year. A 
Union Alumni reception was held for 
him and for Professor John C. Ben- 
nett on Sunday evening, November 
22. 


Edith Lovell Thomas has a new 
book published by the Abingdon Press, 
“Education Through Study and Prac- 
tice,” which gives a conception of 
an integrated ministry of music in 
the church and church school. 


1935 
George Howard Gledhill has as- 


sumed the pastorate of the Federated 
Church of Thomaston, Maine. 


Carl Hermann Voss has sent in 
releases about two recent books, ‘“The 
Universal God” and “The Palestine 
Problem Today.” 

1936 

James Marcellus Lichliter has been 
called to the pastorate of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Akron, Ohio. 

Clyde Robert Yarbrough has as- 
sumed the pastorate of the North 
Woodward Congregational Church, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

1938 

D. Clifford Crummey was elected 
president of the Board of Education 
of the California~Nevada Conference 
of the Methodist Church. 

1939 


Kenneth MacLean Glazier, minister 
of Glenview Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, was recently elected moder- 
ator of East Toronto Presbytery and 
chairman of the committee on church 
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architecture for the 
Church in Canada. 


Herbert Richardson Houghton, Jr. 
has been called to the Oxford County 
United Parish in Maine. His address 
is North Waterford. 

1941 

Roger Lincoln Shinn has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Theology in the 
School of Religion at Vanderbilt 
University and will assume his new 
position in September. 

1942 

John B. Coburn is Dean of Trinity 

Cathedral in Newark, New Jersey. 
1944 

Kenneth Ackerman Friou has been 
installed as the thirty-second pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, 
York, Maine. 


Presbyterian 
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Justin James Hartman is moving 
to Norfolk, Connecticut, to assume 
the pastorate of the Church of Christ, 
Congregational. 


1945 
A. Clark Robbins has been installed 
as pastor of the Vermont Square 
Methodist Church of Los Angeles. 


1946 
Walter Frank Reif has been in- 
stalled as pastor of St. Paul’s Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church in 
Elyria, Ohio. 


Edith Helen Wolfe will leave for 
England in the spring where she is 
to be exchange pastor at the Congre- 
gational Church, Nelksham, Wilt- 
shire. This will be the first exchange 
of two women ministers sponsored 
by the International Congregational 
Council. 


1947 
G. Adolf Koch, after five years 
of service as an army chaplain, has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Cambridge-Jeffersonville Parish in 
Vermont. 


1948 
Vance Geier is the pastor of the 
Little Farms Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church which meets in his 
home on the Jefferson Highway ten 
miles from New Orleans. A _ son, 
Alan David, was born on October 29. 


Charles N. Geisler, Jr. is minister 
of Christian education at the North 
Shore Presbyterian Church, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


Harland E. Hogue has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Pacific 
School of Religion, effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1954. This item appeared in 
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the November Review with Mr. 
Hogue’s name spelled incorrectly. 


L. LaMarr Rice has accepted the 
position of assistant to the president 
of Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 

Curtis Schowalter has accepted the 
pastorate of the Greendale Commu- 
nity Congregational Church in Green- 
dale, Wisconsin. 


1949 

Andrew Durwood Foster has been 
appointed assistant professor of the 
history and philosophy of religion at 
Duke University and will begin his 
new duties in September. During the 
current year he is studing in Europe 
as a Traveling Fellow of Duke Univer- 
sity and as a Fulbright Scholar. 


William T. Heath will be rector of 
Immanuel Church-on-the-Hill, Alex- 
andria, Va., after the first of the year. 


William K. Sites is entering the 
Episcopal Church and is serving as 
the assistant minister to students at 
Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


1950 
John Aalfs began his work in Aug- 
ust as Pastor of a Presbyterian Na- 
tional Missions church in the Cum- 
berland Mountain area. 


Donald R. Candy is assistant minis- 
ter of the Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church, Indianapolis. His wife, Jean 
(Brown) °49, is helping in the youth 
program. They have two sons. 

Simon J. De Vries has accepted a 


call to the Northside Christian Re- 
formed Church, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Donald L. Mathews and Grace Ota 
were married on September 6. 
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1951 
B. Leighton Armstrong bas been 
called to the pastorate of the Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church, Elmont, 
Long Island. 
1952 
Raymond H. Ocock and Margaret 
Schlundt were married on August 1 
in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Evansville where he is the minister of 
music. 


Douglas Parrott was ordained in Oc- 
tober and installed as pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Cold Springs, 
New York. 


Sidney Pearson is serving as pastor 
of the Church of the Strangers in 
New York City. 


Eugene H. Wickstrom is assistant 
organist and choirmaster at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City. 


1953 
Robert Heath is stationed at the 
National Naval Medical Center, Beth- 
esda, Maryland, as a Navy chaplain. 


Philip J. Ramstad joined the faculty 
of the Kiskiminetas Springs School in 
Saltsburg, Pa., as chaplain and lec- 
turer in the history of Western civili- 
zation and instructor in biology. 


Dean Sergeant and his family left 
in October for India where he will 
serve as a missionary under the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. 

Annette Streeter is serving as Direc- 
tor of Christian Education at the 
Presbyterian Church in Roslyn, Long 
Island. 

Henri M. Yaker, is assistant profes- 
sor of religion and chaplain at Lin- 
coln University. 














THE FULNESS OF TIME 
By JOHN MARSH. “An illuminating analysis of what the Bible 
has to say on the nature of time.” —Religious Book Club 
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The Interpreter’s Bible. Volume II: 
Leviticus; Numbers; Deuteronomy; 
Joshua; Judges; Ruth; Samuel. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1953. 1176 pp., 
$8.75. 


This is the fifth volume of The 
Interpreter’s Bible to appear, having 
been preceded by Volumes I, VII, VIII 
and X. It covers seven books of the 
Bible, and it will be surpassed in this 
respect only by Volume VI, which 
will contain fifteen. Nathaniel Mick- 
lem has done both the Introduction- 
Exegesis and the Exposition of Leviti- 
cus; John Marsh, the Introduction- 
Exegesis, and Albert George Butzer, 
the Exposition, of Numbers; G. Ernest 
Wright, the Introduction-Exegesis, 
and Henry H. Shires and Pierson 
Parker, the Exposition, of Deuteron- 
omy; John Bright, the Introduction- 
Exegesis, and Joseph R. Sizoo, the 
Exposition, of Joshua; Jacob Myers, 
the Introduction-Exegesis, and Phillips 
P. Elliott, the Exposition, of Judges; 
Louise Pettibone Smith, the Introduc- 
tion-Exegesis, and James T. Cleland, 
the Exposition, of Ruth; George B. 
Caird, the Introduction-Exegesis of 
I and II Samuel, and John C. Schroeder 
and Ganse Little, the Exposition of 
I and II Samuel respectively. 

This volume is especially welcome, 
since there have been no commentaries 
published in English on most of these 
books for well over twenty-five years, 
and biblical scholarship has made tre- 
mendous strides during this period. 
For example, one needs to have only 
the most meagre knowledge of recent 
developments in archaeology and their 
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relation to the Conquest to see the 
great need of incorporating these find- 
ings into a commentary on the Book 
of Joshua. It is obvious that in such 
an undertaking as The Imnterpreter’s 
Bible limitations of space preclude the 
writing of a definitive commentary 
on any of the books, so one should 
not expect the completeness which 
usually characterizes the ICC. But 
this does not derogate from its many 
values. The Introductions to the dif- 
ferent books are uniformly good, and 
should prove quite useful for the stu- 
dent of the Old Testament. In al- 
most all of them is to be detected a 
somewhat more conservative emphasis 
than was true of the majority of 
commentaries written during the first 
quarter of this century; this conser- 
vatism is due mainly to the results of 
archaeological discoveries. Also dis- 
cernable is a vital concern for theo- 
logical issues which arise in connection 
with the various books; this too is a 
sign of more recent times — and a 
wholesome one. 

One of the really significant con- 
tributions which can be made in this 
type of commentary is the inclusion 
of as many bibliographical suggestions 
as possible. In The Interpreter’s Bible 
this is done in part by the “Selected 
Bibliography” at the end of the Intro- 
duction to each book. But equally 
important for this purpose are refer- 
ences to relevant studies within the 
body of the Exegesis itself. Not all 
the important questions of exegesis 
can be dealt with adequately in such 
a commentary, but suggestions can 
be made as to where they are handled 
more fully. On the whole, the con- 











tributors to this fifth volume do a 
very satisfactory job in this respect. 
The commentaries on Joshua and 
Judges deserve special commendation 
(e.g. p. 577 on Joshua 6; p. 718 on 
Judges 5). That on Numbers is per- 
haps one of the weakest. The very 
early poem concerning the ark in 
numbers 10:33-36, for instance, 
would certainly seem to call at least 
for a few bibliographical references, 
if not a concise treatment of the 
history and significance of the ark. 
If any of the commentaries should 
be singled out as possessing particular 
excellence, for this reviewer it would 
have to be the one on Deuteronomy. 
Part of the reason, irrefragably, is 
the fact that Deuteronomy is a book 
which deals profoundly with the basic 
issues of Israel’s faith — it elicits 
superior exegesis. This is not the only 
reason, however, for other commen- 
taries on the same book could be cited, 
which could not be termed excellent. 
The real reason is Wright! He is 
one of those gifted Old Testament 
scholars who have achieved an admir- 
able balance between careful critical 
scholarship and sensitive theological 
perspicacity. This unusual balance 
plus the Book of Deuteronomy equals 
an exceedingly able commentary. 
But we have said nothing of the 
Expositions. There are many ways 
in which they should be helpful. In 
most of them frequent allusion is 
made to classical literature as sources 
for sermon illustration, which is most 
commendable. Further, not seldom 


are the expositors able to demonstrate 
with real forcefulness the relevance to 
the church of theological insights 
brought forth in the Exegesis. This 
is not done throughout, however, and 








one’s general impression is that the 
Expositions do not reveal the theo- 
logical depth that might be expected 
of such a work. A symptom of this 
weakness perhaps is to be seen in the 
rather general neglect of the writings 
of the classical theologians. Do not 
St. Augustine, Luther and Calvin 
have insights into the faith that would 
be helpful even in commentaries on 
books of the Old Testament? 

A very fine feature of this volume, 
which deserves mention, is the pres- 
ence of eleven strategically located 
maps. Maps are an indispensable aid 
in studying the Old Testament, and 
the editors have recognized this fact 
by placing eleven excellent maps in 
the book for ready reference. 

The final word on Volume II of 
The Interpreter’s Bible must be one 
of approbation and commendation: its 
strong points far outweigh the weak 
ones, and it is a real contribution to 
biblical scholarship. 

Murray L. NEwMAN 


The Library of Christian Classics, 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press. $5 
per vol. 

Vol. I: Cyril C. Richardson,ed., 
Early Christian Fathers, 1952. 448 


pp. 

Vol. VI: John H. S. Burleigh, ed., 
Augustine: Earlier Writings, 1953. 
439 pp. 

Vol. XIV: Matthew Spinka, ed., 
Advocates of Reform, 1953. 408 


Pp- 
Vol. XXIV. J. W. Bromiley, ed., 
Zwingli and Bullinger, 1952. 384 


PP- 
When completed, this Library will 


contain the major works of Christian 
theology from the beginnings through 
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the English Reformation. It will be 
a unique tool of theological study and 
it should therefore be welcomed by 
all who have a concern for the culti- 
vation of Christian historical thought. 
Ministers and students will be well 
advised to acquire the volumes as 
they appear; they will thus, at little 
immediate expense, come into posses- 
sion of a collection of books they will 
always treasure. 

Under the general editorship of 
Henry P. Van Dusen, John T. Mc- 
Neill and John Baillie, American and 
English scholars are now engaged in 
the work of translating and editing 
the sources. The four volumes here 
listed have appeared in the course of 
the past year. They set a high stand- 
ard. If all following volumes come up 
to their level of excellence in form 
and content (and there is no reason to 
assume that they will not) the publi- 
cation of the series will be a great 
success. 


The volume edited by Professor 
Richardson (in collaboration with Pro- 
fessors Eugene R. Fairweather, Ed- 
ward R. Hardy, and Massey H. Shep- 
herd) is an unusual piece of work. 
It contains translations of the major 
Apostolic Fathers,, of Apologies by 
Diognetus, Justin and Athenagoras, 
and of selections from Irenaeus’ work 
“Against Heresies.” They are all ex- 
cellent. Full use has been made of 
the labors, which, in the course of the 
last decades, philological and historical 
scholars have been devoting to these 
writings. The introductions, foot- 
notes and bibliographies give the 
reader a full impression of the riches 
of thought that have been bestowed 
upon these pieces since they were 
written. 
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The volume of Augustine’s earlier 
writings, edited by Professor Bur- 
leigh of the University of Edinburgh, 
is the first of three that will present 
the work of Augustine. It presents a 
selection of his works written during 
the period between his conversion and 
his elevation to the episcopate at Hip- 
po. It is a special and highly welcome 
feature of this edition that each piece 
is provided with an introduction in the 
form of a translation of Augustine’s 
own critical review taken from the 
“Retractions” he wrote at the end of 
his life. Professor Burleigh’s intro- 
ductions are rather brief. They tell 
the reader only what is absolutely es- 
sential for an historical understanding, 
but they contain helpful synopses of 
Augustine’s arguments. The foot- 
notes could have been fuller and more 
explicit. Moreover, the bibliography 
could have been designed to show the 
full scope of research that has been 
directed to the ‘young’ Augustine. 

The publication of the volume en- 
titled “‘Advocates of Reform,” edited 
by Professor Matthew Spinka in colla- 
boration with Professors James K. 
Cameron and F. L. Battles who have 
furnished fine translations of difficult 
texts, must be regarded as an event 
of major importance, for it makes 
available, for the first time, books 
that have never been translated into 
a modern language. One can find 
here carefully selected writings by 
John Wyclif (“On the Pastoral Office” 
and “On the Eucharist”), represen- 
tative Conciliarists (Henry von Lan- 
genstein, John Gerson, Dietrich von 
Niem, and John Major), John Hus 
(“On Simony”), and Erasmus (“The 
Enchiridion of a Christian Knight”). 
A reading of these works gives one a 











telling survey of the concern with 
church reform during the later Mid- 
dle Ages, a period of church history 
that is generally not too well known 
but that should be better known, es- 
pecially by Protestants. In view of 
this, Professor Spinka is to be highly 
commended for his full and instruc- 
tive introductions. One must also be 
thankful to him and his collaborators 
for the careful critical footnotes and 
bibliographical references. 

The volume on Zwingli and Bul- 
linger, edited by G. W. Bromiley, Rec- 
tor of St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
in Edinburgh, makes available a series 
of representative writings by the 
Zurich Reformer and a “sermon” 
(taken from the “Decades”) on the 
Holy Catholic Church by his suc- 
cessor. The works of Zwingli here 
presented have evidently been selected 
in order to show the special place he 
occupies among the Reformers, espe- 
cially Luther, the Anabaptists and the 
early Anglicans (“On the Clarity and 
the Certainty of the Word of God;” 
“On the Education of Youth;” “On 
Baptism;” “On the Lord’s Supper;” 
“An Exposition of the Faith”). Dr. 
Bromiley’s introductions are good 
(they might have been more theo- 
logically vivid), his footnotes are ade- 
quate, and the bibliography is excel- 
lent. 

WiLHeELM Pauck 


Christian Realism and Political Prob- 
lems, by Reinhold Niebuhr. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 
203 pp., $3.00. 


The essays which comprise this vol- 
ume embrace the wide range of in- 
terests, from theology through ethics 





to politics, for which Professor Nie- 
buhr is well known. They show him 
as trenchant critic of contemporary 
Western and American culture, as 
perceptive social observer calling at- 
tention to facts which many of us had 
overlooked, and as theologian explor- 
ing the implications of Christian faith 
for some of the manifold aspects of 
human existence and culture. 

While some of the essays have been 
published previously in periodicals, 
the book is justified if for no other 
reason (and there are several other 
reasons) by the fact that it gives us 
in permanent form such notable es- 
says as “The Illusion of World Gov- 
ernment,” originally published in For- 
eign Affairs, “Coherence, Incoherence 
and Christian Faith,” originally pub- 
lished in the Journal oj Religion, and 
“Love and Law in Protestantism and 
Catholicism,” which appeared first in 
the Journal of Religious Thought. 

Many of the perennial themes of 
Niebuhr’s thought (if one may crib 
one of his favorite terms) find ex- 
pression here. For example, world 
government is an illusion among other 
reasons because human life in its free- 
dom and vitality eludes the construc- 
tions and controls of simple rational- 
ism. Communism is evil because it 
gives unchecked expression as well as 
religious sanction to the power im- 
pulses of its leaders. The modern and 
contemporary church suffers both 
from involvement in injustice and 
from irrelevance and sentimentality. 
However, it must not be thought that 
recurrence means simple reiteration or 
repetition. Indeed to many of us who 
have followed Niebuhr’s thought 


through two decades, it is impressive 
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to see how he brings his ideas to bear 
upon new problems and new events. 

A notable feature in the present 
volume is two essays dealing with as- 
pects of science, one entitled “Faith 
and Empirical Method in Modern 
Realism,” and the other, “Ideology 
and Scientific Method.” Still another, 
on “Democracy, Secularism and Chris- 
tianity,” is concerned to give due 
weight to secular (largely scientific) 
sources of democracy. It is fair to 
say that the nature and significance 
of scientific knowing has never consti- 
tuted a fundamental issue for Nie- 
buhr. Not science but history has 
been his central problem. The reader 
is thus not surprised to find that it is 
not natural science but social science 
which is placed under critical scru- 
tiny, and indeed, certain influential, 
though extreme, tendencies in the 
social sciences. This constitutes per- 
tinent social criticism, but it is hardly 
adequate to the broader and more 
basic theme of the nature and signifi- 
cance of science. 

The essay entitled “Coherence, In- 
coherence and Christian Faith” ex- 
presses a more philosophical dimen- 
sion of Niebuhr’s thought and should 
fill an important gap in defining his 
relation to philosophy. Carefully read, 
it should make clear why from Nie- 
buhr’s viewpoint, philosophy is a 
perennial and necessary enterprise of 
the human spirit, but why there is 
no canonical Niebuhrian philosophy. 
Fairly read, it should dispel the fre- 
quently heard assertion that Niebuhr’s 
thought is “irrational.” 

Taken as a whole the essays show 
a unity of outlook which belies the 
frequent charge that Niebuhr’s social 
thought is unrelated to his theology. 
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Indeed the impression one gets from 
this volume is that of a mature and 
keen wisdom, derived from biblical 
Christian faith, and brought to bear 
upon many of the pertinent problems 
of church and society. 

To the present generation of theo- 
logical students for whom Niebuhr 
is a fixed part of the intellectual and 
religious landscape, this book may 
seem simply a series of characteristic 
analyses. But to others of us who 
have been Niebuhr’s students in the 
past, who have been stimulated and 
illuminated as we watched many of the 
ideas of this book take shape, gain 
articulation and perspective, a reading 
of Christian Realism and Political 
Problems will recall to us not only our 
debt to Reinhold Niebuhr but the 
importance of his work to the whole 
of contemporary religious thought. 

Joun A. HuTcHison 


Christian Faith and Social Action, ed. 
by John A. Hutchison. New York: 
Scribners, 1953. 246 pp., $3.50. 


There are numerous symposia on 
the market today by religious writers. 
Usually they suffer from great un- 
evenness of style, and from the mixture 
of a great deal of chaff (which the 
winds of editorial discrimination have 
failed to drive away) coupled with a 
little nourishing wheat. The present 
volume is a happy exception to this 
rule. There is a consistency of pre- 
sentation and of theological orienta- 
tion which makes this an extraordin- 
arily useful volume in the field of 
social ethics. 

Part of this is due no doubt to the 
editorial offices of Professor Hutchi- 
son. But a large part of it is due also 


to the fact that whatever individual 
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diversities of viewpoint the writers 
may have, they are at one in acknowl- 
edging a profound debt to the insights 
of Reinhold Niebuhr, to whom the 
book is dedicated, and who writes the 
concluding chapter. Since it is highly 
unusual for a thinker to contribute to 
his own Festschrift, we are reminded 
on at least three occasions that the 
book was dedicated to Dr. Niebuhr 
without his knowledge. Even without 
the dedication, the debt would stand 
forth plainly in almost every one of 
these essays. 

In fact, the measure of common 
insight which these writers have can 
be explained fully only by the further 
fact that (with one possible excep- 
tion) they have all been members of 
a group which was organized for 
study, discipline and action, and 
which was known first as the Fellow- 
ship of Socialist Christians, then as 
the Frontier Fellowship, and which 
has recently joined several other 
groups in the formation of what is 
now known as Christian Action. It 
is safe to say that Christian Action 
could do far worse than simply at- 
tempting to spell out in the contem- 
porary situation the kinds of insights 
of which this book is full. 

Here, then, is distilled the wisdom 
of twenty years of give-and-take 
from within the life of the Frontier 
Fellowship. The book demonstrates 
how eminently worthwhile that group 
has been and how significant has been 
its attempt to relate theology and 
social action. Not the least of the 
merits of the book, incidentally, is 
an attitude of self-criticism concern- 
ing certain areas of the thought of the 
Frontier Fellowship, notably in the 
articles by Hutchison, Lehmann and 
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Niebuhr. This indicates that there 
are new areas and new concerns which 
Christian Action may properly pursue 
with profit. 

It is difficult to discriminate among 
the wealth of material and authors. 
For this reviewer, the articles by Drs. 
Bennett, Lehmann, Tillich and Her- 
berg were especially notable in break- 
ing new ground, in the areas (respec- 
tively) of the conflict between East 
and West, the necessity for koinonia- 
ethics, the relationship of the existen- 
tialist challenge to a new view of the 
“person,” and the affinities and dif- 
ferences between faith and secular 
learning. Informatively, Roger Shinn 
and Lex Miller are up to their usual 
standards in dealing with topics upon 
which they are acknowledged authori- 
ties, namely history and vocation, 
while Vernon Holloway gives a 
trenchant account of varying atti- 
tudes toward foreign policy in recent 
American history. No student of 
social ethics will want to forego Dr. 
Hutchison’s illuminating history of 
the Frontier Fellowship, or Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s concluding essay on the task of 
relating theology to social concern. 
So one could proceed through the 
rest of the volume, essay by essay. 

In fact, it is safe to say that the 
wide use of this volume by pastors, 
laymen and college students, would 
do much to correct the ineptness and 
naiveté of much Protestant social 
thinking, and would offer a construc- 
tive alternative, namely a profound 
social concern grounded in a signifi- 
cant and well-articulated theology. 

Rosert McAFEE BRowN 








Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics by 
Otto Weber. Translated by Arthur 
C. Cochrane. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1953. 253 pp., $6.00. 


This book will be of great value in 
the English-speaking world as an in- 
terim report on Barth’s thought since 
the publication in English of the first 
half volume of his Church Dogmatics 
in 1936. Already Barth has published 
nine part-volumes in German. “Part 
volume” is a misleading term as each 
one of them is a work of from 700 to 
800 pages, much of it in fine print. 
This book by Otto Weber is a sum- 
mary of the first eight “part-vol- 
umes,” 4,507 pages in all. It is written 
about Barth’s books and is not in- 
tended to be a digest of his words. 
This gives the author greater freedom 
to explain what Barth means as he 
goes along. On the other hand it fol- 
lows very faithfully Barth’s own para- 
graphs and attempts to do no more 
than tell in a few sentences what is 
in them. It is very brief but it is very 
much better than nothing and it is 
nothing that we have had since 1936. 

I understand that there is a team 
of translators with their headquarters 
in Edinburgh who will translate 
Barth’s books as a whole but, at best, 
this will be a slow process. Barth is 
his own worst enemy so far as com- 
munication with those who do not 
read German is concerned because he 
has no feeling at all for economy in 
words. He goes on endlessly and, it 
seems to me, repetitiously. But in this 
as in other respects we should prob- 
ably say what Royce once said of 
Kant: Barth is Barth and the Lord 


made him and many wondrous works 


besides. 
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We have had in the past fifteen 
years several brief theological books by 
Barth, most recently Dogmatics in 
Outline. Now with the help of this 
volume it is possible for the English 
reader to get some idea of the move- 
ment of Barth’s thought on the basic 
theological issues. Those who read 
German slowly can use this book as a 
guide to the most important passages 
in the German. 

There is one service that Otto 
Weber has performed. He has made 
it possible for the English speaking 
reader to know at first hand that all 
of the clichés, slogans, and stereo- 
types that are used to describe Barth’s 
thought are false. One need be no 
Barthian to recognize that almost 
everything that is said about Barth by 
those who have not read the later 
volumes of his great book is unfair 
to him. Even those who know the 
truth about him may still regard him 
as in some respects perverse but usu- 
ally this will mean perverse in a dif- 
ferent way than was expected! I hope 
that most readers of this book will 
discern both greatness and perversity. 

Whatever one may think of Barth’s 
own theological conclusions, he re- 
mains the great, towering figure in 
contemporary theology. He has done 
more than anyone else to set the stage 
for theological thinking today. It is 
essential, first of all, to try to under- 
stand him. 

Joun C. BENNETT 


Christian Faith and Natural Science, 
by Karl Heim. Translated by N. 
Horton Smith. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. 256 pp., $3.50. 


Like other recent attempts to com- 
bine theology with existentialism, 








Karl Heim’s Christian Faith and Na- 
tural Science seeks to capture the 
reader’s assent rather by stealth than 
by argument. It takes for granted a 
make-believe world in which its pro- 
positions are self-evident — in which 
speculation is “research” and postu- 
lates are “discoveries.” It assumes that 
anyone is “superficial” who fails regu- 
larly to experience a “cataclysmic 
shock in the depth of one’s being,” or 
to writhe convulsively at the dilem- 
mas and frustrations of spatio-tem- 
poral existence. Long before the end of 
the book, these fabricated crises and 
manufactured tensions become first 
amusing, then tiresome. 


The reviewer’s task is complicated 
by the book’s frequent denial in some 
places of what it asserts in others. 
Moreover, though it explicitly sets out 
to incorporate the results of natural 
science into theology, it finally ends 
in a “religious” realm beyond the 
reach of the scientist. Its principal 
contentions are familiar: Man is a 
bifurcated creature, a transcendental 
ego imprisoned in a body by “destiny,” 
and quite possibly fated to undergo 
further incarnations. The burden of 
dragging around a body which is ex- 
traneous to the essential self is aggra- 
vated by the encounter with other, 
similarly entombed selves. In the na- 
ture of the case, such encounters are 
necessarily hostile, and for a signifi- 
cant reason: the selves are “impene- 
trable” to each other, they resist the 
imperious demands of reason’s thirst 
for knowledge. 


As in most philosophies which find 
the “conditions of existence” intoler- 
able, the answer lies in withdrawal 
into oneself, there to await the revela- 
tion of another realm in which the 


frustrating polarities of this world are 
“somehow” transcended. From the 
perspective of this new dimension, 
which Heim calls “suprapolar” or 
“archetypal” space, man’s doubts are 
converted into absolute certainty 
(called “faith”), and the miseries of 
this world become tolerable. I can 
put up with my neighbor when I 
realize that his real self has nothing 
to do with the obnoxious organism 
which I encounter in space and time, 
and I can stand my own existence 
once I recognize that “I am not a 
human being at all” (p. 116). 


Heim tries to differentiate these 
doctrines from conventional mysti- 
cism by maintaining that his God is a 
personal “Thou.” The strength of this 
contention depends entirely on the 
sense in which he uses the word “per- 
sonal,” which is difficult to determine. 
He applies it to anything that is not 
objectified in space and time, so that 
behind every worm, flower, and mole- 
cule there lies a “thou.” And finally, 
he denies to the divine “Thou” even 
this meager resemblance to anything in 
human experience. 

Toward the end of the book the 
reader is rewarded with a penetrating 
analysis of human freedom. Man’s 
necessity for choosing, and conse- 
quently for having some criterion of 
choice, is set against the manifest in- 
adequacy of any created object to 
supply this need. Were this point 
developed further, it might lead to 
a philosophical adaptation of the in- 
sights of the prophets. It might also 
point the way toward a theology 
which would be neither stultified by 
rationalism nor embarrassed by its 
own reasonableness. 

E. La B. CHERBONNIER 





The Gospel of the Spirit; by E. C. Col- 
well and Eric Titus. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 190 pp., 
$2.50. 


“Any intelligent interpretation of 
the (Fourth Gospel) must begin, not 
from the vantagepoint of the life- 
time of Jesus but from that of the 
Gospel writer himself.” It is to this 
purpose that Drs. Colwell and Titus 
most interestingly address themselves. 
Their too facily-held presupposition 
that the Evangelist “undoubtedly used 
Mark and Luke as his basic sources” 
and a too rigid preoccupation with 
the thesis that “Jesus is the Spirit” 
unfortunately lead the authors to a 
greatly unbalanced picture of the Gos- 
pel. This onesidedness of interpreta- 
tion limits the book’s usefulness for 
the hurried minister or busy student 
who has time for only one book on 
the subject; however, it should prove 
of more than passing interest to those 
studying early church history and the 
critical problems of analysis and in- 
terpretation of the New Testament 
text. 

With the initially set forth pur- 
pose there can be little question: “‘first, 
that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
is an important part of the teaching 
of this Gospel; second, that the 
Fourth Gospel defines Jesus in terms 
of revelation.” The authors go on, 
however, to identify the Holy Spirit 
too synonymously with God the 
Father and/or Jesus himself. From 
the passage, “I and the Father are 
one,” they draw the conclusion that 
“Jesus is an extension of the Spirit of 
God into human history.” (italics 


mine). Though the Evangelist has a 
high doctrine of the Spirit, he does not 
confuse the Third Person with the First 


nor the Second with the Third. The 
numerous references throughout the 
Gospel to the relation of the Son to 
the Father, would justify the title 
“The Gospel of the Father,” as easily 
as it would the “The Gospel of the 
Spirit.” ‘The recurring references to 
Jesus as one sent from God” do not 
indicate “the centrality of the Spirit 
idea” but rather the importance of 
the relationship existing directly be- 
tween Christ and the Father. To see 
the climax of the Gospel in the giving 
of the Spirit (20:21-23) is to stop 
short of the climax which is the con- 
fession of Thomas “My Lord and My 
God.” (20:26-29). The Fourth Gos- 
pel, then, is not the Gospel of the 
Spirit, but the Gospel of the Christ, 
who is one with the Father and 
through whom man receives the Holy 
Spirit. The loose and unguarded trini- 
tarianism of the Gospel must not be 
pushed to logical extremes or the pur- 
pose of the Evangelist is missed. To 
force the author’s position into bina- 
tarianism is to miss his point and to 
confuse further a yet unclarified issue. 

The section dealing with Christ as 
the Revelation of God is greatly con- 
cerned with correlating the Gospel 
with other first century thought. On 
the one hand, Drs. Colwell and Titus 
rightly pass lightly over Stoicism; but, 
on the other hand, they settle too 
heavily on the old, accepted, anti- 
Gnostic interpretation. Though they 
deal briefly with the mystery cults, 
they completely ignore Hellenistic 
Judaism and what little is known of 
early non-Pauline Christianity. Is it 
not, perhaps, simpler to account for 
almost all the Johannine problems in 
terms of this situation (or a similar 
one which would parallel it, but for 
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Volume 9 acts, Romans) of 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 
in 12 Volumes 


The only commentary using the com- 
plete texts of both the Revised Stand- 
ard and the King James Versions of 
the Bible. 


VotuME 9 marks the halfway point — 
sixth published volume in “one of the 
most extensive projects of scholarship 
and publishing in our generation” (New 
York Times). It contains the complete 
text, exegesis, and exposition of the 
two books which — next to the Gospels 
— form the most important writings in 
the New Testament: 


Acts — Introduction and Exegesis by 
G. H. C. Macgregor; Exposition by 
Theodore P. Ferris. 


Romans — Introduction and Exposition 
by John Knox; Exegesis by Gerald 
R. Cragg. 680 Paces. $8.75 


“The Interpreter’s Bible brings the lat- 
est and best scientific research to bear 
upon the homiletical use of scripture, 
and it also keeps the religious need 
and use constantly in the foreground.” — 
Union Seminary Review. 


“Able scholars . . . open up a wealth of 
fresh preaching and teaching oppor- 
tunities in verse after verse of vital 
Christian truth.” — Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin. 
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which such full information is lack- 
ing)? In handling problems raised by 
Colwell and Titus: the anti-Baptist 
polemic parallels Paul’s difficulties 
with Apollos (Acts 18:24f.); the 
belittling of Moses and Abraham 
answers their exaltation in Philo (or 
perhaps, a similar writing by another 
Hellenistic Jew); the absence of the 
Virgin Birth is due to the author’s lack 
of it (as was the case with Mark) ; 
and the verbal problems regarding the 
nouns pistis and gnosis are as readily 
explained in reference to Hellenistic 
Judaism as in reference to Gnosticism. 
Does not John anticipate Gnosticism 
rather than answer it? The so-called 
anti-Gnostic elements are largely in- 
nuendoes that would be inserted to 
answer the non-physical character of 
the Logos so often suggested in Philo. 
If John were consciously anti-Gnostic 
would he not have given a careful 
polemic here as he did in dealing with 
the Baptist? 

There are many minor points in 
the book that call for commendation 
or discussion, but the major difficul- 
ties, as this reviewer sees them, center 
around the issues set forth above. 
Surely the authors present a point of 
view to be considered in interpreting 
the Fourth Gospel, but it is a point 
of view that raises far more questions 
than it answers. 

JaMEs R. Tanis 


The Joy of Study, edited by Sherman 
E. Johnson. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1951. 163 pp., $2.75. 


Those who know Dr. Frederick 
Clifton Grant personally, and espe- 
cially his students, will recognize im- 
mediately that this Festschrift written 
in his honor is appropriately entitled 





“The Joy of Study.’ His delight, 
however, is not in study for its own 
sake. The fifteen page list of Dr. 
Grant’s publications at the end of the 
book bears witness to his willingness 
to share the fruits of his labors with 
others. The “Foreward,” written by 
the editor of the book, describes Dr. 
Grant’s wide range of interests and 
activities from his parish ministry to 
his present work at Union Seminary 
and Columbia University. He has, as 
A. D. Nock writes at the head of his 
own contribution, “laid students of 
the New Testament under a heavy 


debt.” 


The contents of the book are as 
appropriate as the title, for they cover 
a wide range of New Testament and 
related subjects. Some contributors 
deal with specific passages and prob- 
lems within the New Testament it- 
self. In his article, “A Note on Mark 
14:51-52,” John Knox suggests that 
the young man wearing the linen cloth 
who fled naked may be explained as 
Mark’s allusion to the resurrection of 
Jesus. Henry J. Cadbury’s article on 
““Overconversion in Paul’s Churches” 
offers some important background in- 
formation for understanding the 
Apostle’s letters as well as his antithe- 
tic mind. Under the title, “Soma 
Christou,” Clarence T. Craig discusses 
the ever important concept of the 
Body of Christ in the light of recent 
conclusions about the biblical concept 
of the body. “With all its difficulties,” 
says the author, “Soma Christou will 
always remain one of the most valued 
descriptions of the true nature of the 
Church.” 


Two of the articles deal with some 
problems related to individual books 
of the New Testament. Under the 
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title, “Saint Peter’s Epistle,” Philip 
Carrington discusses two recent Eng- 
lish commentaries on I Peter. The 
author’s special concern, however, is 
the problems of authorship and au- 
thencity. In his discussion of “Geog- 
raphy and Climate in the Fourth Gos- 
pel,” Sydney Temple puts forward 
some new and interesting evidence for 
the Fourth Evangelist’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with Palestine. 

Especially valuable from the per- 
spective of the modern preacher are 
the two articles directed toward con- 
temporary problems. B. H. Throck- 
morton, Jr., presents a fresh approach 
to the old and important problem of 
“The Teachings of Jesus and Paci- 
fism.” The contribution of Morton 
S. Enslin, “Preaching from the New 
Testament: An Open Letter to 
Preachers,” is written in the hortatory 
mood. Modern preachers are fervent- 
ly urged to utilize the tools of biblical 
scholarship for the exacting and diffi- 
cult task of real preaching from the 
New Testament. 

Most of the articles are carefully 
and thoroughly documented. The 
footnotes often give the student im- 
portant leads for further study, and 
thus they enhance the reference value 
of this little book. 

RicHarD L. SCHEEF, JR. 


And Peace At The Last, by Russell L. 
Dicks and Thomas S. Kepler. 1953. 
94 pp. Whom God Hath Joined, 
by David R. Mace, 1953. 94 pp. 
Both by the Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. $1.50 each. 


These two books are in the series 
called “Westminster Pastoral Aid 
Books,” intended for recommendation 
by ministers to lay readers where ap- 
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propriate. And Peace At The Last is 
written for the purpose of interpreting 
death especially to those who face that 
prospect in the near future. It has 
two parts: a series of six meditations 
by Dicks, and a series of excerpts 
dealing with death, some from noted 
sources, edited by Kepler. The dis- 
tinctiveness of the book lies in the 
first part, which Dicks begins with 
the words, “Last night I died.” The 
meditations are written as if they 
were the diary of a man who had un- 
dergone the experience of dying. This 
permits an insightful treatment of a 
range of feelings very difficult to 
approach in any other way. It also 
provides a setting for touching lightly 
upon many details which seem small 
in themselves but which loom large 
to a patient or his family, such as the 
visitor who exhausts the sick man. 
The book will probably have quite 
unequal value to those who read it. 
The unusual approach may seem 
bizarre, and the note of humor may 
seem offensive, to some. Others on 
the contrary may quickly recognize 
marks of deep insight and be grateful 
for the absence of mawkishness. It 
is not a book to be passed around in- 
discriminately, but for many persons 
coming to the edge of life it may 
well serve to release the very questions 
they most wish to ask. 


Whom God Hath Joined is intended 
for couples shortly before or soon after 
marriage, containing four weeks of 
daily readings. It touches most of the 
subjects now commonly contained in 
books on pre-marriage counseling, set- 
ting these always in the context of a 
Christian view of life in general, and 
of marriage in particular. Probably 
it is better adapted to the rather naive 








than to the rather sophisticated reader; 
and these are many in number. 
Lewis J. SHERRILL 


Rural Church Administration, by 
Rockwell C. Smith. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953. 173 
pp., $2.00. 


This little volume is a long-hoped- 
for addition to the library of the 
minister of the town and country 
church, and ought to be in the pos- 
session of every seminary graduate 
who begins his ministry in a small 
church. Dr. Smith, whose contribu- 
tions as a rural churchman have been 
eminent, has’ caught up the experi- 
ence of most rural pastors as he gives 
careful guidance in such face to face 
contacts as the minister’s mission in 
the home, to the sick, the bereaved 
and the counselee. Even the earthy 
matters of the building of a parish 
program and the minister’s schedule 
become significant. Worship and the 
means of grace are pre-eminent in 
this discussion. The laymen of the 
town and country churches could 
better understand the sociological mil- 
ieu of their churches, and come upon 
real insights into the mind and heart 
and soul of their ministers by read- 
ing this book, although a few of the 
laity might feel that the author tends 
toward dogmatism when he makes 
sO many positive statements of what 
ought to be. This authoritarianism 
is understandable in the light of the 
brevity of the book. Dr. Smith miti- 
gates this observation in the preface 
when he says that “these suggestions 
are developed as a way, not the way.” 
(p. 7.) 

Evangelism is not included in Dr. 


Smith’s outline of church adminis- 
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tration. “This is not due to any 
failure to appreciate the evangelistic 
responsibility of the Christian fellow- 
ship,” he writes, “but rather to an 
insistence that a Christian church at 
every moment and in every action is 
engaged in the evangelistic enter- 
prise. The making of evangelism a 
department of church life has been 
one of the banes of modern Protes- 
tantism. We now know that every 
moment is a moment of decision for 
or against Christ and that every act 
of the church should invite and pre- 
scribe a Christian commitment to 
those both within and without its 
fellowship.” (p. 20-21). 

This sentiment will be puzzling to 
pastors who have experienced the new 
life and dedication that have come 
into old and younger churches as 
pastor and people have gone into the 
highways and the countryside to make 
their Christian witness to those out- 
side the church. It is a matter of 
record tha: there has been a tremen- 
dous surge of evangelistic interest in 
the major denominations during the 
last two decades, causing new depart- 
ments to be born within these com- 
munions. While this fact may be 
deplored by many, including Dr. 
Smith, it may also point up the con- 
sensus that, when everything the 
church does is thought to be evan- 
gelism, few souls are confronted face 
to face with the claims of Christ. 

However, this book is unique with- 
in its chosen field. 

CuHaARLEs E, MATHEWS 


Effective Evangelism: The Greatest 
Work in the World, by George E. 
Sweazey. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1953. 277 pp., $3.50. 


Here is a book of prime importance. 
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From the pen of a pastor who with 
his enthusiasms has been recognized 
by his colleagues in the ministry 
through the last eight years as a 
leading denominational Secretary of 
Evangelism, this volume brings to- 
gether the best of tested methods of 
contemporary evangelization within 
the framework of the theological and 
biblical bases for its urgency. The 
sections on methodology which in- 
clude chiefly visitation and conserva- 
tion are clearly the distillation of the 
actual experiences of thousands of 
ministers, teachers and laymen as they 
have endeavored to relate “the great- 
est work in the world” to the reli- 
gious needs of people during the first 
half of the twentieth century. This 
work is especially definitive for the 
training of lay people, and it will 
make an unusually balanced text for 
church and seminary groups who wish 
to think seriously of their evangelistic 
responsibility. The all-too-brief chap- 
ters on “evangelistic preaching” and 
“the care of new members” evidence 
the unity that pastor and people must 
have if a church is to be a living wit- 
ness to Christ. Extremely short treat- 
ments of the social action which so 
often results from evangelism, and the 
use of the means of mass communi- 
cation indicate the scope of Dr. 
Sweazey’s concern, but in such cur- 
rently important areas one wishes 
more could have been said. Readers 
seeking to find the relationship of 
American evangelistic patterns to the 
ecumenical church will discover only 
a closing word. 

Dr. Sweazey presents a ringing 
challenge to all pastors in whose 
thinking evangelism may have become 
marginal when he writes: “ “Why, 
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everything we do is evangelism.’ 
Beware of that often-heard plea. It 
is a sure sign that nothing that is 
done is evangelism. It is the defense 
of an inbred congregation which hopes 
to justify the devoting of all its ener- 
gies to itself. It is the excuse of the 
program chairman when there has 
been no reference to evangelism in a 
Church convention. It is the honest 
bewilderment of the person who has 
never found out what evangelism 
really is . . . Evangelism must be de- 
finite. It is this old necessity which 
modern theologians have discovered as 
‘confrontation.’” (p. 21). 

Few men are as able in the work of 
evangelism as Dr. Sweazey. Many 
men and women will be instructed and 
inspired by his wisdom. Almost all 
will find this book worth reading. 

CuHar.es E. MATHEWS 


Christianity in European History, by 
Herbert Butterfield. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1953. 63 pp., $1.75. 


Professor Butterfield has made a 
significant contribution in these Rid- 
dell Memorial Lectures for 1951 not 
in the presentation of new material 
but rather in the concise and lucid 
evaluation of the place of Christianity 
in the history of Europe and there- 
fore in the history of the West. The 
leadership of the Christian Church in 
the creation of Europe as an “histori- 
cal entity” and the “erection of a 
social order” therein, particularly dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, is generally re- 
cognized. The author is careful to 
underline the very important work of 
the Church during that period in 
civilizing Europe. What seems to this 
reviewer to be particularly important 
in these lectures is the author’s em- 

















CHRISTIAN 
TEACHING 
IN THE 
CHURCHES 


John Q. Schisler. A comprehensive pic- 
ture of religious education today — 
its nature, scope, and purpose. Dr. 
Schisler examines the “what and why” 
of Christian teaching and the special 
challenges it faces in our local churches 
and communities. He brings every 
educator a deeper understanding of 
his sacred responsibility in teaching 
children, young people, and adults, 
and of the methods by which he may 
fulfill it. ReApy FEeBruary 8. $2.50 


THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD 


John Bright. A brilliant study of the 
Kingdom concept as the unifying 
theme of the Bible, the motivating 
force of the church. “An admirable 
and scholarly book. ... A remark- 
ably fine survey of Hebrew history and 
religion, . . . a magnificent presenta- 
tion of the significance of Christianity 
for our own troubled time.” — 
Christian Century. 
Tue New ABINGDON-COKESBURY 

$7,500 Awarp WINNER. $3.75 


MANDATE TO 
HUMANITY 


Edwin McNeill Poteat. “Dr. Poteat 
lives up to his nation-wide reputation 
as a theologian and a vigorous and 
persuasive preacher. He here handles 
the Ten Commandments as living ideas 
for personal and corporate practice, 
timeless in their validity. . . . A clear 
thinker who makes us think, and helps 
us to clear up the moral muddle in 
our own minds.” — Russell H. Stafford, 
in the Boston Post. $3.75 





THE GOSPEL 
AND THE 
GOSPELS 


Julian Price Love. A fresh, dis- 
tinctive approach to the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John — revealing the one gospel 
of redemption which is the heart 
of all four. Dr. Love analyzes 
the elements of the gospel com- 
mon to the four records — the 
elements found in three — and 
those contained in two. He 
shows how the one gospel per- 
meates the many, bringing 
deeper insight and understand- 
ing of our faith and its begin- 
nings. $2.75 


PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PASTORAL 
CARE 


Paul E. Johnson. “A new and 
original work. The psychology 
of the total pastoral task is 
dealt with here in careful de- 
tail. . . . Johnson’s research is 
comprehensive, exhaustive, and 
as contemporary as your next 
breath. Especially helpful is 
his abundant use of verbatim 
interviews to illustrate his mean- 
ing. . . . Not only a dependable 
and mature view of the pastoral 


task, . . . an invaluable aid in 
research.” — Pastoral Psychology. 
$4.75 
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phasis on the very important but 
much underestimated contribution of 
those ecclesiastics whose preaching em- 
phasized spiritual and personal salva- 
tion almost to the exclusion of mun- 
dane affairs of the world. From this 
preaching has come the high estimate 
of the individual that has become an 
essential ideal of modern democracy. 
In many respects those who were less 
concerned with the mundane things 
actually affected them in a more pro- 
found sense. 

Puiuip J. RAMSTAD 


Agape and Eros, by Anders Nygren. 
Translated by Philip S. Watson. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1953. 764 pp., $7.00. 


Originally, Bishop Nygren’s famous 
Agape and Eros appeared in three vol- 
umes. This new edition includes the 
total work in one volume. It also 
has a new translation of Part I by P. 
Watson (originally translated by A. 
G. Herbert in 1952). The previous 
translation by Herbert was partly an 
abridgment whereas the new transla- 
tion is a full rendering of the Swedish 
text. This fuller translation of Part I 


has the merits of fuller footnotes and 
more detailed discussions of the sub- 
ject of the book. For example, the 
reader will find very helpful material 
on “motif-research” included in this 
lengthened edition, which was largely 
omitted in the earlier translation. 

Other than minor changes, these 
are the main new features of this 
publication. The work also includes 
excellent indices. The translator has 
enlarged and revised his previous intro- 
duction included in the earlier edition 
of Part II, and has tried to prevent 
some of the recurrent misunderstand- 
ings of Nygren’s work by discussing 
the meaning of “Agape” and “Eros.” 

Readers will be interested to note 
Nygren’s preface wherein he states 
that “...I have found no reason to 
abandon my original position at any 
point, and my work is therefore being 
republished without alteration.” (p. 
vi). 

Students and pastors who have only 
second-hand knowledge of this monu- 
mental work should try to put this 
book at the top of their list of “books- 
to-buy.” This is a classic for every 
age. Rosert M. GaRvIN 
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BOOK NOTES 


Partners in Prayer, ed. by Charlotte 
M. Clough. New York: Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., 1953. 256 pp., $2.95. 


A guide to prayer composed of 
daily readings for a year, twelve es- 
says on different aspects of prayer by 
such men as Frank Laubach, Starr 
Daily, Albert Day, Ralph Sockman, 
Roy Burkhart, twelve brief essays on 
personal relations, and a section on 
special thoughts for special occasions. 
The daily devotions include a Bible 
reference, a commentary and a prayer. 
The book is a “family book of devo- 


tion.” 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period, (Bollingen Series) by Er- 
win R. Goodenough, distributed by 
Pantheon Books, Inc., New York, 
1953. 3 volumes, $25. Vol. I: The 
Archeological Evidence From Pales- 
tine. Vol. II: The Archeological Evi- 
dence From the Diaspora. Vol. III: 
Illustrations for Volumes I and II. 


These three volumes comprise the 
first half of Professor Goodenough’s 
study of Jewish symbols in the Greco- 
Roman period. The publication of 
these volumes is a major event in the 
scholarly world, and will make avail- 
able a vast amount of material, with 
interpretive theory, on a very im- 
portant subject confronting the his- 
torian of the Greco-Roman period. 
The study aims to evaluate and in- 
terpret a large mass of archeological 
material and data of that period 
which reflects the religious life of 
the Jews, to elucidate the transference 
of symbols from one religion to an- 
other and to analyze the function of 
these symbols in religious experience. 
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Hellenistic Religions: The Age of 
Syncretism, (Vol. II in “The Li- 
brary of Religion”) by Frederick 
C. Grant. New York: The Liberal 
Arts Press, 1953. 196 pp., $1.75. 


The book is designed not only for 
students of the history of religions 
but also for the general reader. There 
is a forty page introduction on the 
subject of the Hellenistic age, syn- 
cretism, the old Greek religion, Hel- 
lenistic philosophy, the religious char- 
acter of the age, and finally the new 
cults (the Oriental mysteries). The 
volume is an anthology containing 
translations of many inscriptions and 
passages from ancient authors, illus- 
trating many aspects of Hellenistic 
religions such as sacred laws, rules for 
priesthood, cults, the religious beliefs 
of the philosophers, and the criticism 
of traditional religion prevalent in that 
period. 


Growing Spiritually, by E. Stanley 
Jones. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1953. 364 pp. $1.50. 


This is a daily devotional book, 
analogous in style and form to Dr. 
Jones’s other devotional works, com- 
posed of 365 readings on the general 
theme of “growing spiritually.” The 
book aims to guide people towards 
greater spiritual maturity. It is not 
simply a “self-help” book, but is 
based on the Pauline conviction that 
“Where sin abounded grace did much 
more abound.” Each reading begins 
with a Bible reference, followed by a 
brief commentary, a prayer, and a 
short affirmation. 











